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Notes on the Nesting of the Nashville Warbler 


By H. E. TUTTLE, Lake Forest, III. 
With photographs by the Author 


laden with the sweetness of the clover fields. My bird-season was draw- 

ing to a close. I was strolling along a steep side hill, where birches and 
azalea bushes made the walking difficult when, from between my feet, there 
fluttered forth a little green bird which flew swiftly into the tops of the birches 
and disappeared without a note of protest. To make assurance doubly sure I 
looked for a nest and presently found it—a grassy cup set in a bit of moss under 
a bunch of drifted leaves and crisp twigs. Wintergreen leaves and the withered 
ends of the spring’s arbutus carpeted the immediate surroundings. So well 
hidden was it that I had to remove the roof of dead leaves, better to take my 
pictures. 

When the five eggs had hatched, I returned with an umbrella tent which I 
set up within a yard of the nest and inside of which I installed my camera. 
Even as I did so I had my second glimpse of the bird and knew it for the Nash- 
ville Warbler. Leaving the tent to convince her by its lifelessness of the 
innocency of my intentions, I wandered down the side hill to an open glade 
where the Towhee nested under the dead bracken, and the Indigo Bunting 
among the young sprouts, and where the tiresome lay of the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler rose like a fountain day and night. An hour later I revisited the blind 
and discovered the Nashville quietly brooding. Slipping under its far side, I 
was soon inserting a plate-holder, and shortly after took a ten-second exposure 
of the bird. I made other exposures of equal length, and in only one out of 
four did she move, and this was because a young bird underneath tried to 
change its position. A lazy little song from the birch tops, which caused the 
little green bird on the nest to jerk her head up quickly and fly away, led me 
to believe that Nashville pére was not overmuch interested in his growing 
family. 

In a few moments his better half was back with a bunch of green cater- 


I WAS mid-June at Lake Forest, Ill., and a heaviness hung in the air 
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pillars, all cut into short lengths—or so they seemed—and delivered them to 
the open mouths that greeted her. The shutter clicked, but she no longer 
minded that, for as an extra precaution I had clicked the shutter incessantly 


“THE NASHVILLE QUIETLY BROODING” 


until she ceased to jump at the sound, before I had inserted the first plate- 
holder. Of course there were lots of failures—plates were fogged, the Nashville 
moved too quickly, or the light was poor—but there were good pictures, too, 
a reward for sitting hunched up under an unbrella with one knee crooked 
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about a sapling in order'to stay on the hillside and endure in silence the friendly 
ants which crawled down the back of my neck, not to speak of mosquitos 
whose number was legion. The nest was in deep shadow during the greater 
part of the day, and, in consequence, I attempted slow exposures when the 
bird brooded and, of necessity, faster shots when she stood on the edge of the 


“DELIVERED THEM TO THE OPEN MOUTHS THAT GREETED HER” 


nest or fed the young. Once the sun struck so full on the small birds that I 
had to erect a little sunshade of dry leaves to shield them from the heat. 

The Warblers (for though I could not identify him positively, I am sure 
the male must have shared in providing the larder) delivered food on an 
average of every three and a quarter minutes, with an occasional interval of 
five minutes or longer. The nest was cleaned every third or fourth trip. I 
find only one unusual habit scribbled into my field notebook. “Sometimes the 
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bird pokes its bill deep into the grasses of the nest’s bottom, poking and shov- 
ing hard against the lining until I can plainly hear the impact.”’ The Nash- 
ville’s chestnut crown, so prominent in the descriptions of the bird-books, is a 
more or less concealed patch, like the Kingbird’s, or perhaps the male alone 
shows it to advantage and I was wrong in supposing that he shared in the 
domestic duties. I never saw a real touch of brown, or even a suggestion of it, 
except once, and then before I could make sure the bird had flown, this, too, 
although my observations were made at a distance of twelve inches. The 
Nashville was not an expert at broken winged tactics when driven from the 
nest, but soon desisted and flew into a nearby bush, where she lisped a 
monotonous protest. There were few disturbances in the bird-life of the birch 
hillside. Once, at a most awful outcry among the denizens of the open 
glade, I lifted the tent flap, whereat a big Red-shouldered Hawk vaulted 
upward from a low birch tree and left for fresh woods and pastures new. 

I used the blind at intervals during three days, and then, having secured 
as many pictures as I wanted, I picked up my tent and wandered out of the 
birch thickets into the dusty road. The nesting season was over as far as I 
was concerned, and, in spite of the mosquitos and exploring ants, I was sorry. 
But before many days I paid a farewell visit to the Nashvilles. Where the 
azaleas gave way before the ranks of the white birches, there was desolation 
wrought. Whether a stray cat, curiously following the trail of a man, had in 
the stillness of the nighttime scooped Nashville mother and half-fledged young 
from the depths of their grassy nest, only the birch trees know. 


THE BLUE JAY’S WHEATLESS DAY 
Photographed by Ansel B. Miller, Springs, Pa. 


How I Mothered a Pair of Hummingbirds 


By P. GREGORY CARTLIDGE, Oregon City, Ore. 


HE trees, shrubs, and vines about my Oregon home grow in such pro- 

fusion that many species of wild birds have chosen my garden for their 

domain. This not only affords me the pleasure of studying them, but the 
opportunity to protect them and otherwise to advance their welfare. 

One lovely afternoon in June, as I sat sewing at my open window, enjoying 
the fragrance from the rose-garden and the contented twitter of fledglings, 
suddenly the ‘S.O.S.’ of bird distress sounded from a nest near me in the honey- 
suckle vine on the porch. I looked cautiously about, to see if some prowler 
could be annoying, but saw none; hence I attributed the incessant squeaks 
(I know of no better word for the noise) to baby-bird hunger and went to 
another part of the house where the distressing cries were inaudible, to remain 
until their impatient wants were satisfied. 

But it was not long until I returned to my delightful window and found 
the cries even more nerve-racking than before. Something was wrong, but 
what? I went out on the lawn and stood peering up at the nest, when sud- 
denly a wee mite of a dark something tumbled to the ground near me. I tenderly 
lifted it and held it in the palm of my hand. It was a tiny Hummingbird, no 
larger than a bumblebee—just a wee little somber bit of life that I might 
easily crush between my fingers. 

The warmth of my hand soothed but did not quiet it, and with a feeling of 
helplessness I climbed to the nest to replace it, and there another little mite, 
hardly as large nor as strong as the one that had fallen, but with squeaking 
abilities second to none, peered up at me and opened its tiny beak so very wide 
I knew it must be ravenously hungry. But where was the mother? What 
could be keeping her away from her nestlings? 

It did not occur to me until some time later that perhaps I could feed the 
birds—I was willing to attempt anything to stop the noise. Knowing that 
they liked nectar, I thinned some honey with water and was ready to begin. 
Never had I seen so small a beak before. I was not a little puzzled to know 
how to feed them. After some strenuous moments spent in experimenting, 
from which the birds emerged wet and sticky, I was on the verge of giving up 
in despair, when I chanced to spy some toothpicks. They more nearly resembled 
the mother’s beak than anything I had yet tried, so I made a final attempt 
with them. The result was pleasing indeed. 

What a feast that meal was! Surely the birds had never been so hungry 
before! When they were both thoroughly satisfied I replaced them in the nest, 
hoping the little mother had not returned in the meantime and, finding them 
gone, needlessly suffered the pangs of bereaved motherhood. 

For awhile the birds were content, but not long. Then I did not know what 
was best to do. The shadows were lengthening on the lawn, and the breeze 
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that had been so soft all afternoon was wafting the chill from the far-off snow- 
clad peaks. Something surely had happened to the mother. Never had she 
neglected them before. 

I then tried to run away from the cries of the birds, as I had done before, 
but I found myself listening anxiously—the farther away I got the more intently 
I listened. At last I realized that I could not leave them so, and returned to 
the nest and fed them again. But I earnestly hoped that the mother would 
appear before feedimg-time again came round. How vain was that hope— 
she had gone on her last errand of love! 

Twilight was falling fast as I went into the rose-garden for flowers, and, 
passing a climber that had fallen on one of my choice shrubs, I again attempted 
what I had failed to accomplish that morning—to tie the rose up to the per- 
gola. I had worked but a few moments when I found the explanation for the 
neglect of the wee bird babies. There, entangled in the string, was the mother 
bird, a sacrifice to mother love! She had come to the sweet-flowering shrub to 
get nectar for her precious little ones, her buzzing wings had tangled in the 
string, and her little body was cold and rigid. 

Just at dusk I loosed the moorings of the small but beautifully made nest 
on the porch, and took the little ones into my home. But just what to do with 
them was perplexing. I sought my books and turned to the chapter on Oregon 
birds. But it told me nothing of the fine art of mothering such delicately organ- 
ized life. 

At length, left to my own initiative, after feeding, I placed them in the nest 
on the mantle in the study, and covered them with softest cotton. There they 
would be safe, if they lived—but would they live? 

Very early the next morning I hastened to the nest, expecting to find two 
lifeless forms. Carefully I lifted the cotton, and beheld two wide-open beaks 
greeting me and sending in a hurry call for breakfast. 

This was the first order, and it was by no means the last. I cannot count the 
many meals they had that day. They averaged one about every fifteen minutes 
until darkness fell. The imperative way they had of announcing the lunch 
period was not to be disregarded. And what appetites they had! So greedy 
were they that neither would wait for the other to be fed, so I was compelled 
to take both of them in the palm of my hand and alternate the doses until 
each was satisfied. 

But honey became an expensive diet, and someone suggested that brown 
sugar was good enough “for those ugly bugs.”” So I tried sugar and water, and, 
to my surprise, they liked it better than honey. 

As the weeks passed, the meals became less frequent but greater quantities 
were required. The birds began to develop rapidly, and the little nest soon 
became too small. Then I gave them a new home—a shoe-box filled with 
cotton—and they were as happy in their new quarters as birds could be. 

By this time they began to be very interesting. They would stretch their 
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little necks and eye me from a dozen different angles; at other times they 
would snuggle down in the cotton and go to sleep. But when they surveyed 
me, I studied them. One discovery made at such a time startled me extremely. 
Holding them to the light to enjoy their coloring, I noticed, for the first time, 
that their little bodies were translucent—I could see into them, if not entirely 
through them. The sunlight X-rayed them, making the fragile bone-structure 
visible. 

They were very active now and, in exercising their little wings, learned to 
make a tremendous humming noise, which warned me that they needed a 
cage. I made one, some 6 feet square, of ordinary wire window-screening, 
not at all ornamental but excellent for them; and, by the end of the first six 
weeks, they frolicked to the limits of their little world. 

The days as they came and went found my chief delight in these birds, 
so when two months had passed—busy, busy months in which my attention 
had been so centered that duties in other directions had suffered—I determined 
to devote less time to them. By making little grooves in beeswax and filling 
them with sweets, I tried to teach them to care for themselves. But it was a 
mistake; they would not touch it. Gathering deep flowers, honeysuckles and 
the like, I hoped further to entice them, but this, too, was a failure. Having 
provided for them in this manner, I often left them for an afternoon, in an effort 
to teach them self-reliance. But on my return, the first step on the porch told 
of their utter dependence on me, for I could hear their insistent demands for 
refreshments. Although my needlework, music, and household cares were 
neglected in my desire to raise these helpless little creatures, I did not begrudge 
the time devoted to them; I enjoyed the experience in a way I cannot relate. 

It was interesting to watch the birds develop. The larger of the two became 
a most beautiful bird. As he dashed wildly to the corner of the cage and hovered 
momentarily over some flower I had placed there, vibrating his wings rapidly, 
he seemed to diffuse an iridescent glow; becoming calm, his little body radiated 
soft coppery tones with each quiet movement. The smaller bird was not so 
bold in her coloring or conduct; she was by nature modest and retiring. 
Although somber and delicate, she was, perhaps, as beautiful. 

When they had been three months in my home, they seemed fully devel- 
oped, and I thought how happy they would be if free, for their wild tendencies 
had never been tamed though I cared for them so constantly. True, I found 
them submissive at feeding-time, but when hunger was appeased I became a 
strange monster, and when allowed a flight through the rooms, feeding-time 
must come again to recapture them. Was it right, I asked myself, to imprison 
these little creatures, now mature, when they could provide for themselves— 
if they ever could. 

Having made up my mind, I chose a beautiful day in September in which 
to free them, a splendid time in western Oregon, for flowers still bloom and 
nectar is still plentiful. I chose the morning, for many hours would pass before 
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twilight fell, and, if in need of help after their first view of the world, perhaps 
they would come home to me. 

And so the last little meal of which they partook from my hands was a very 
ceremonial affair. Often I paused for a loving caress and told them of the big 
strange world they would soon enter and how very much I should miss them. 
Little Dick seemed to sense what I said, and I fancied looked alert and eager 
for the adventure awaiting him. His little companion seemed thoughtful, 
anticipating imaginary troubles ahead. Did she shudder at the contact with 
the world? Did she long to stay with me? Was she thinking this little home 
good enough for her? 

At last, the impressive meal over, I partially enclosed them in my hands 
and went to the rose-garden—down to the very shrubs where the mother had 
last sought sweets. With joy I noted them as perfect, as beautiful as she was. 
Then musing, ‘Farewell, little friends, you have a mission in life as well as I; 
my usefulness to you is past,” I tossed them lightly to the pergola, and simply 
said, “Go!” : 

Scarcely realizing their new strange freedom they nestled for a moment 
on the sweet climber, then, with a wild humming sound as he dashed to the 
right and the left to get his bearings, Dick disappeared. I never saw him again. 
Then, suddenly, the little female followed, and when she too was gone, I 
waited anxiously an hour or more for their return. Never had I listened more 
intently to the sounds of the air, but there was no message for me. 

Feeding-time came and went; the second one came—and, oh joy! with it 
came the call! Quickly I ran into the yard and found that the little one had 
come home. Perched on the clothes-line, pitifully crying, I found her. And 
when I raised my open hands, she fairly fell into them and nestled contentedly 
once again. How lovingly I held her! And what a big feast I gave her! Then, 
reluctantly, but hopefully, I again opened my hands to the heavens, and this 
time she dashed happily away to the mysteries of her own little world. 


The Black-billed Cuckoo 


By C. W. LEISTER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With photographs by the Author 


, \HE Cuckoo is a bird of mystery. He glides from place to place through 
the trees with an ease and quietness that is uncanny. Along with this 
unbirdlike characteristic, he is a ventriloquist. Often you hear his 

repeated kuk-kuk, kuk-kuk, but it is very difficult to tell how far away or in 

what direction to find him. 

Sitting on a branch, he moves his head slowly from side to side; his sharp 
eye soon sees the caterpillar eating the leaves. There is a quick bob of his 
beak, and the caterpillar disappears down his throat, with a gleam in his red- 
dish eye, and the Cuckoo 
is ready for another victim. 

Always hungry, and with 

caterpillars forming the 

principal part of his diet 

(the more hairy they are 

the better he seems to like 

them), he is one of the most 

valuable birds we have. 

Unlike the European 
representative of the family, 
it is not customary for the 
American Cuckoo to lay 
eggs in the nests of other 
birds, but they have been 
known to lay in other 
Cuckoos’ nests, and, very 
rarely, they have para- 


sitized other birds. Due to YOUNG BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO 
this parasitic habit, so The quill-sheaths remain close until the bird is nearly ready 


widely mentioned, the to leave the nest, then open within a few hours 


Cuckoo is well known throughout the country and for some peculiar reason, 
probably that he is supposed to utter his call-notes before a storm, he is 
commonly called ‘Rain-Crow’ or ‘Rain Dove.’ 

I was eager to study this interesting bird, so, when I found a nest of the 
Black-billed species in a small clump of wild cherry and young elm trees, I 
resolved to watch the nest and take some photographs. 

The nest contained three dull bluish eggs, and the female had been incu- 
bating them for they were quite warm. But she had doubtless heard my 
approach and quietly slipped from the nest. The next day a make-believe 
camera, made up of three sticks and an old oil-can, was set up nearby, so that 
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the old bird would get accustomed to it and not notice the camera that was 
to be substituted later on. 

In a few days all the eggs had hatched. The young grew rapidly on their 
diet of tent caterpillars, and several photographs were taken of the adults 
feeding them. When the old bird returned to the nest and found me nearby, 
she would fluff out her feathers, droop her wings, and flutter around through 
the branches, appearing three times her normal size and kuck-kucking her 
alarm all the while. 

Young Cuckoos are peculiar-looking little fellows, for instead of their 
feathers growing out gradually, as is the case with other birds, they grow out 
enclosed in a quill-like sheath. After a time these sheaths break open, and in 
a few hours the young bird is fully feathered. I wanted very much to watch 
this process but was disappointed, for when the young were almost old enough 
to change, they seemed to get the wanderlust and would not stay in the nest. 
They scrambled to the edge, hung there for a time, and finally dropped to the 
ground. One was more precocious than the other two and caused the most 
trouble. I found him under the nest several times by following up his call. 
I took a picture of him in his suit of quills and placed him back in the nest. 
When I came back the next day it was empty. 

The young also have peculiar spots in the roof of the mouth. These dis- 
appear after a time, and no one knows whether or not they are connected 
with some body function. 


BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO FEEDING YOUNG 
Note the apparent pattern of marking occasioned by the sunlight and shadow 


Bird Walks 


By CHARLES B. FLOYD, President of the Brookline Bird Club, Brookline, Mass. 


.Club are the frequent afternoon walks in the field. They were first 

undertaken to interest the members and to teach them where to find 
birds and how to study and identify them. During the spring, autumn, and 
winter these walks have been conducted every Saturday afternoon, and during 
the height of the migration in May, twice a week, for several years past. They 
give an opportunity for the bird student, whcther he knows much or little 
about birds, to observe them in the open and to impart or to receive knowl- 
edge of bird ways. 

Besides these afternoon walks, all-day trips are planned for holidays to 
more distant places, as Ipswich, Mount Greylock, and Cape Ann. Members 
of the Club who are interested in flowers, trees, ferns, mosses, or other branches 
of nature study are sure to find congenial company on these excursions and 
much to study besides birds. 

A small committee is appointed each year by the president to arrange a 
schedule of walks. This committee selects the leaders and arranges all the 
details relating to the meeting-points, transportation, probable expense, and 
whether or not a supper shall be taken, and a printed notice covering these 
details is sent each member every three months. In making up such a sched- 
ule the committee considers the possibilities of each location at the particular 
time chosen and also what birds in all likelihood may be found and what the 
walking conditions may be. If possible, the walk is so planned that if any of 
the members wish to leave before the tramp is completed they will find them- 
selves within reasonable distance of a car-line. 

A leader is selected who is thoroughly familiar with the territory over 
which the walk is to extend and who has a good knowledge of the favorite 
haunts where particular birds may be expected. While the leader cannot, of 
course, guarantee the presence of any special bird at a certain time and place, 
much of the success of the walk depends upon him, and he should have the 
coéperation of all those who accompany him. The functions of the leader are 
to select the exact ground to be covered, keep the party together, identify, if 
possible, whatever is seen, and to make sure that everyone observes the birds 
that are found during the trip. He should also keep a record of the birds seen 
and of everything of interest in connection with their observation. 

People have various ways of searching for birds in the field. Some prefer 
to select a likely spot and wait for whatever Fortune may send along. Others 
walk along, quietly following up whatever birds are flushed or heard singing. 
It requires some tact on the part of the leader to keep the trampers from advanc- 
ing too fast while others are loitering needlessly, and he must be alert to restrain 
any over-eagerness of this nature. All should have an opportunity to see the 
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birds found and have their field-marks and distinguishing characteristics 
pointed out if they do not already know them. Slow, quiet walking, no quick 
movements, modulated voices, eyes and ears alert, are the instructions that 
should be given before the start. Formality should be done away with, and the 
opportunity taken for seif-introduction and acquaintance-making among the 
members on the walks. 

Having noted how the schedule is prepared and the duties of the leader, let 
us now refer to the bulletins for a sample year and see how the program is 
worked out. We will begin with the walks in quest of winter birds, both resi- 
dents and visitors. 

For the winter water-birds like the Scoters, Old-Squaw, Bufflehead, Golden- 
eye and Scaup Ducks, Red-breasted Mergansers, Loons and Grebes, Squantum, 
Devereaux, Nahant, Lynn, or the beach at Swampscott furnish a wide range 
of possibilities. Here, too, the Snow Bunting and Horned Lark may be found, 
and perhaps some of the rarer winter visitors like the Iceland Gull, Dovekie, 
Murre, Red-throated Loon, or Purple Sandpiper. There is always the chance, 
too, that even rarer birds will appear, which adds zest to the hunt though 
wintry winds sweep in over the ocean. When, perchance, a Kumlien’s Gull, 
Snowy Owl, Rough-legged Hawk, or Goshawk is seen, the bowl of happiness 


runs over. 
For the winter land-birds one walk may be as good as another, though 
thickets of berry-bearing trees and shrubs offer the greatest attraction. The 


red cedars, sumac, bayberries, box elder and hawthorns each have their 
devotees, attracting the Evening and Pine Grosbeaks, Siskins, Redpolls, and 
Waxwings, while the stubble-fields and weed-patches draw Sparrows, Juncos, 
and Goldfinches. The common insect-eating birds—Chickadees, Creepers, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers—are to be found 
in every favorable place, but there is always the possibility of finding a Shrike, 
a rare Hawk, a Winter Wren or Mockingbird, or even an Acadian Chickadee 
or Orange-crowned Warbler. A list of the summer birds that have occasionally 
wintered here is interesting, including besides the Robins, Meadowlarks, Song 
Sparrows and Bluebirds, Bronzed Grackles, Hermit Thrushes, Brown Creepers 
and Baltimore Orioles. 

When the spring walks are planned, they are arranged with the dates of 
various arrivals in mind so that the migrants may be found before they pass 
along on their northward journey. Since they remain longer in some places 
than in others on their migration, and since the weather may retard or hasten 
them, some of the rarer ones may be missed entirely. Walks near small streams 
that are well bordered with underbush, or near marshy land where the sun 
can beat down and arouse the insects as well as warm the air, will be found to 
contain more birds than the exposed locations. Walks are taken at this season 
to Arlington, Belmont, Wellesley, and the Felsway. When May arrives with 
its rush of Warblers, few better places can be found than the Parkway, and, 
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strange as it may seem, the Public Garden in Boston. In the Garden alone 
splendid lists of birds are made each year, including a number of the rarer 
species that drop in during the night to rest and feed for a few days. 

In the Parkway near Longwood is a sheltered spot where a few large red 
oaks grow, and, nearby, hawthorns and other small trees with a profusion of 
shrubbery. The Warblers seem to be especially attracted to this spot. Appar- 
ently, the swellfhg buds exude a sap that attracts the insects, and they in turn 
make easy foraging for the northbound Warblers. Standing here in an open 
spot last spring, Cape May, Tennessee, Nashville, Blackburnian and Bay- 
breasted Warblers were in sight at one time, while most of the commoner 
species, including the Water-Thrush, were in the immediate vicinity. When 
such a favorable locality is discovered it is well to approach it quietly and then 
remain in one place and identify the birds as they pass. 

To see certain species that are only found locally or in favored spots it is, 
of course, necessary to take special walks, and trips have been made in search 
of Golden-winged Warblers, Prairie Warblers, Prairie Horned Larks, Crested 

*Flycatchers, Chats, and Orchard Orioles. 

When the weather is sufficiently warm, suppers are carried so that more 
time may be spent in the field and an early start for home will not be necessary. 
The evening songs of many birds can be enjoyed while the party stops to rest 
and eat supper and to wait for the nocturnal birds—the Whip-poor-will, 
Nighthawk, Woodcock, and Owls. A marsh haunted by Bitterns, Great Blue, 
Little Green and Night Herons, Rails, Gallinules, or Marsh Wrens, is an inter- 
esting place at this time, for their activities are greatest at dusk. 

During June, July, and August, when the nesting season is in full sway, 
fewer songs will be heard, and at this time, too, many of the club members are 
away. This is the season for acquiring an insight into the family cares and prob- 
lems of the birds, and much of interest and profit can be learned. But great 
care should be used at all times in approaching nesting birds, that they may 
not be frightened from their eggs or young. 

August brings us to the beaches for the first of the returning migrants, the 
shorebirds or waders. Although the spring is the best time to look for th> 
Plovers, Sandpipers, and other waders, as they, like the land birds, are th-n 
in the adult breeding plumage, without the confusing coloring of the imma- 
ture birds to puzzle the observer, more varieties of shorebirds are t« be seen in 
August and September. The weather, too, is cooler along the bea: lies than in 
the woods or open fields, and it is more comfortable for tramping. Duxbury, 
Marshfield, Ipswich, and Nahant beaches may furnish surprises at this time. 

October and November with their clear, cold nights bring great waves of 
returning migrants and splendid, comfortable walks can be enjoyed. A special 
watch should be kept for those birds which only make their appearance during 
the fall migration, using another route during the long spring journey. Con- 
necticut and Orange-crowned Warblers, Pipits, Longspurs, and Ipswich Spar- 
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rows may be found, and a study of the call-notes of the migrating birds at 
night is of great interest. At this season, too, the ponds are visited for the 
freshwater Ducks, and Jamaica, Fresh, and Spy Ponds and the Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir are eagerly scanned for Teal, Mallard, Black, Pintail, Red-head, 
Baldpate, Ruddy and Wood Ducks, Coot, and Mergansers, and occasionally 
even a Canvasback, Shoveller, or Ringneck is revealed. Even after the ponds 
are mostly frozen over, some of the Ducks remain in the srflall open spaces 
and may then be observed at very close range and even photographed. 

With the final freezing of these ponds the last of the migrants leave for the 
south, and only the winter residents are left behind with which to begin another 
year of bird-study. But each year brings new names to the list of birds and 
new facts concerning the old familiar friends, and so the interest never wanes 
though seasons change. - 


Spotted Sandpiper Colonies 


By J, W. LIPPINCOTT, Camden, N. J. 
With a photograph by the Author 


, \HAT the Spotted Sandpiper sometimes associates with others of its 


kind and may be found breeding in a restricted area, is an established 
fact, but I believe, however, that this habit is the exception rather than 
the rule with these birds. 

In the spring of 1913, I discovered Spotted Sandpipers nesting in colonies 
in two widely different localities: one in the city limits of Camden, N. J., the 
other in the wilds of Pike County, Pa. 

There lies in the city mentioned a piece of marshland, about 20 acres in extent, 
which has defied the encroachments of the contractor and builder. Though sur- 
rounded on all sides by city improvements, this low meadow probably presents 
about the same appearance it did fifty years ago. A tidal ditch, an extensive 
mud-flat, on which for some reason vegetation does not grow, and a slight 
elevation, sparsely grown with weeds, and comparatively dry, are some of 
the features which make it an ideal spot for the Spotted Sandpiper. 

A short time after the birds arrived this spring, they seemed to develop a 
particular liking for the elevated portion of the marsh, and whenever this spot 
was invaded, several Sandpipers flew up from the weeds and, with shrill pip- 
ings, circled off to the flat. Suspecting that they were nesting, I made a careful 
search'of the surroundings, but failed to locate any nests until the last week in 
May, at which time incubation had already commenced. 

After locating the first nest, I discovered three others within a week, and 
later on two more. Five of the nests were located within a space of one- 
fourth acre, placed among weeds of rather a scattered growth. The other 
nest was built in a thick growth of short grass and was the best constructed 
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nest of any observed, probably because of the abundant nesting material near 
at hand. All nests appeared to be composed of material, scraped together, 
lying in the immediate vicinity of the nest. If in the weeds, the nest was built 
of old weed-stalks; if in the grass, dried grass became the nesting material. 
After the young left a nest, the first rain completely obliterated all signs of it, 
and the site could only be located by the mark which had been placed by it. 
The first young were seen out of the nest the second week in June. and I con- 
tinued to see young birds in various stages of growth until July 15, at which 


NEST OF SPOTTED SANDPIPER WITH ADDLED EGG AND TWO YOUNG 
“The egg led to the discovery of the young which were not seen until I bent 
over to examine the egg’’ 


time I saw the last young bird, which was unable to fly, running about on the 
mud flat, the favorite feeding-ground for all the birds. The Sandpipers con- 
tinued to occupy the marsh until the middle of August, when they all sud- 
denly deserted it. 

It is interesting to note that, with one exception, every clutch of eggs 
hatched. This set of eggs was apparently deserted because of the dampness of 
the site chosen. This, I think, is a very good percentage for the vicinity of 
a city, where nest tragedies are the rule. Of course, I am unable to tell just 
how many young were destroyed after they left the nest, but I observed quite 
a number of young birds after they were able to fly. 
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The third week in June I spent in Pike County, Pennsylvania, and while 
there discovered the other colony of Sandpipers mentioned. It was located on 
what was once the bottom of a lumberman’s ‘splash dam pond’. The water had 
been drawn off early in the spring, leaving the ground littered with dead trees, 
sticks, and other refuse. Here the Sandpipers made no pretense of nest-build- 
ing, simply placing their eggs in a hollow among the sticks. During my short 
stay I located three families in different stages of development, the young of 
one family being almost ready to fly. I think that there were at least a dozen 
pairs of birds occupying this locality, but lack of time prevented me from any 
very careful search for nests. Strange to say, the young birds seemed to be 
just as far advanced as the young of the Camden colony, although the season 
is much later (about two weeks) in the mountains. 

Two localities could hardly present a wider difference in appearance. 
Over one blows the breath of the city, laden with smoke and nauseating odors 
from neighboring chemical plants; over the other blows the breath of the 
hills, permeated with the ozone and the fragrance of the woods. This inter- 
esting little Sandpiper, however, seems to be content whether he is teetering 
about on the banks of a sluggish drainage-ditch or flitting from stone to 
stone in the bed of a rushing mountain stream. A safe breeding-place and 
plentiful food-supply are the important factors in his choice of a nesting-site. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


V. THE SHRIKES 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
(See Frontispiece) 


NORTHERN SHRIKE 


The Northern Shrike (anius borealis) breeds in Canada, north to northern 
Ungava (Quebec), southern Keewatin, northern Mackenzie, and northwestern 
Alaska; south to southern Alaska, central Saskatchewan, southern Ontario, and 
southern Quebec. In the United States it is only a winter visitor, ranging as 
far south as Virginia, Kentucky, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and central 
California. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY FS jane | Average nha Earliest date - 
record Spring arriva spring arriva 
| 
Godbout, Quebec 2 | April 15 April 4, 1885 
Carlton House, Sask April 22, 1827 
Fort Liard, Mack. | | April 2, 1860 
Fort Resolution, Mack | April 24, 1860 
Fort Simpson, Mack 2 | April 22 April 16, 1904 
Number 
+. oom! Average date of Latest date of 
LOCALITY — last one observed last one observed 
Waverly, W. Va. March 20, 1904 
Washington, D. C. 2 February 6 February 10, 1846 
Renovo, Pa. 7 April 4 April 15, 1900 
Morristown, N. J. 6 February 27 March 14, 1914 


March 19, 1906 
April 18, 1885 
March 29 April 4, 1873 


New York City, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Portland, Conn. 


) 
Providence, R. I. 5 March 20 April 23, 1907 
Boston, Mass 15 March 17 April 8, 1911 
Tilton, N. H. 4 March 22 April 1, 1897 
Ellsworth, Maine 3 April 10 April 15, 1913 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 4 April 1 April 15, 1914 


April 7, 1896 


St. Joseph, Mo 


Chicago, Ill 10 March 15 April 6, 1900 
Oberlin, Ohio 5 February 24 April 3, 1899 
Detroit, Mich March 15, 1903 
Ottawa, Ont 7 April 14 April 18, 1908 
Keokuk, Iowa 7 March 11 April 9, 18909 
Grinnell, Iowa 6 March 23 March 31, 1885 
La Crosse, Wis 2 March 29 March 31, 1907 
Lanesboro, Minn. 5 March 25 March 31, 1893 
Fort Snelling, Minn. April 14, 1891 
Onaga, Kans. 6 March 12 April 19, 1891 
Falls City, Neb. 3 March 13 March 25, 1889 
Vermilion, S. D. 2 March 20 March 28, 1889 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 
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LOCALITY 


Las Vegas, N. M 


Fort Whipple, Ariz. 


Boulder, Colo. 


Camp Floyd, Utah. 
Fort Bridger, Wyo. 
Bozeman, Mont.... 


Carson City, Nev. 


Okanagan Landing, 


| Number 
} = Average date of 
of years last one observed 
record 
2 March 15 
3 March 30 
6 April 11 


FALL MIGRATION 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


February 7, 1902 
February 6, 1865 
March 19, 1910 
March 18, 1859 
April 6, 1858 
April 3, 1912 
March 25, 1868 
April 20, 1912 


LOCALITY 


Fort Simpson, Mack 


Fort Resolution, Mack 


Montreal, Quebec 
Scotch Lake, N. I 
Ellsworth, Maine 
Phillips, Maine 
Durham, N. H 
St. Johnsbury, 
Harvard, Mass 
Block Island, R. I 
Hartford, Conn. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Erie, Pa.. 
Renovo, Pa 
Washington, 


Vt. 


D.C. 


White a Springs, SS See 


Munson Hill, 
Plover Mills, out: 
Detroit, Mich 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill 

St. Louis, Mo 
La Crosse, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Grinnell, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Aweme, Man. 
Fort Pierre, S. D 
Lincoln, Neb... . 
Onaga, Kans..... 
Bozeman, Mont. . 
Fort Hall, Idaho. 


Henry’s Fork, Green River, Utah. . 


Boulder, Colo..... 
Las Vegas, N. M.. 


Okanagan Landing, 
Wash... 


Shoalwater Bay, 
Carson City, Nev.. 


ree 


Busia Average date of 
ab ee last one observed 
5 November 10 
8 October 26 
5 November 11 
2 November 7 
5 November 14 
3 November 7 
7 October 29 
3 November 10 
7 November 18 
10 November 10 
4 October 31 
3 November 5 


3 November 29 
3 November 21 
7 November 9 


6 October 29 
9 November 9 
16 October 9 
II November 3 


October 27 


3 October 29 


6 October 1 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


November 5, 1903 
October 9, 1859 
December 2, 1856 
October 3, 1913 
September 17, 1913 
October 19, 1909 
November 4, 1900 
November 11, 1912 
October 22, 1913 
November 3, 1913 
October 20, 1906 
November 1, 1909 
October 29, 1905 
September 21, 1892 
October 24, 1912 
October 1, 1891 
November 4, 1887 
November 11, 1887 
October 19, 1890 
November 1, 1901 
November 6, 1897 
November 1, 1887 
October 12, 1906 
November 2, 1906 
October 18, 1901 
November 2, 1905 
October 18, 1886 
October 23, 1900 
October 1, 
October 21, 
October 27, 1900 
October 13, 1893 
October 19, 1913 
October 12, 1872 
October 2, 1870 
October 21, 1912 
December 23, 1882 
September 19, 1908 
November 18, 1854 
November 5, 1883 
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LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE 


The Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus) as a species occupies prac- 
tically all of the United States and Mexico and southern Canada. It separates, 
however, into six subspecies, all but one of which occur in North America. 
This one, the Mexican Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus mexicanus) is confined to 
Mexico. The distribution of the North American forms is as follows: 

The Southern Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus ludovicianus) is 
resident in the southeastern United States and breeds north to eastern North 
Carolina, northern South Carolina, central Georgia, central Alabama, central] 
Mississippi, and northern Louisiana; west to Louisiana; and south to the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico and to Florida. 

The Migrant Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus migrans) breeds in the north- 
eastern United States and southeastern Canada, north to New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, southern Quebec, southern Ontario, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota; west to Iowa, eastern Kansas, and eastern Oklahoma; south 
to Arkansas, western Tennessee, Kentucky, western North Carolina, and 
southern Virginia; and east to Virginia, Maine, and New Brunswick. It winters 
south to the Gulf States, west to Texas. 

The White-rumped Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides) breeds in 
central western North America, north to southern Manitoba, central Saskatche- 
wan, and central Alberta; west to Alberta, Montana, southeastern Oregon, 
Nevada, northeastern and southeastern California; south to Tepic and Durango 
in Mexico, and east to central Texas, central Oklahoma, central Kansas, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. It winters south over all Mexico to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in the state of Oaxaca. 

The California Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus gambeli) breeds in the Pacific 
Coast region, north to sauthern British Columbia; south to northern Lower 
California; and east to central eastern California, central Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. It winters south to southern Lower California and through western 
Mexico to the state of Morelos. 

The Island Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus anthonyi) is resident on the Santa 
Barbara Islands in California and on Santa Margarita Island, Lower California. 

Only three of these subspecies are migratory, and these three in spring, 
autumn, and winter become so intermingled with other races or with each 
other that it is often difficult to separate their migration notes. In the follow- 
ing tabular arrangement records of the White-rumped Shrike are marked with 
an asterisk (*); those of the California Shrike with a dagger (f); and all the 
others refer to the Migrant Shrike. 
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LOCALITY doe | SESes | Seeses 
I EE 2. cede suc eene ds April 11, 1900 
IMME Gd'xe bo sau oae ae teas 5 | April 2 March 18, 1884 
OO 8 RA ee 7 | April 1 March 24, 1886 
OS a Serer re mre 4 | April 3 March 24, 1907 
IEEE POET Ce 9 | April 3 March 29, 1914 
TEs 6 oe ce sneer es Hs 4 April 19 March 28, 1902 
IEE EEO, 56.552. 6005 seeiereas 8 April 4 March 23, 1887 
sd eae atale's 5.0sn oe el Oe 10 April 1 March 9g, 1902 
I oo os sot cha cess 23 March 20 March 2, 1901 
pO OS rere 12 April 7 March 2, 1888 
0 rrr ee 12 April 3 March 15, 1887 
IN dia ac 56 <0 Spin’ 8RT Sine 19 March 25 | March 8, 1906 
ES s.o sop nis daknccde ade 10 March 31 March 19, 1894 
Keokuk, Iowa. 5 cd-ooe eRe te 12 March 13 February 23, 1890 
Grinnell, Iowa. . be duv'aleSiasb-aut be 8 March 27 March 18, 1888 
RN 24 5. ao», 05's 6d Doiaatdgeaea 9 April 3 March 19, 1902 
RE TIMID ons. .ciep.c-0' aire Sad alate 8 April 1 | March 15, 1889 
ES Ao odes 5: 0°05... 5 tee 18 March 24 | March 8, 1898 
SS ae ete 3 April 17 | April 11, 1915 
DENS ie BBS os cobccine ee patcs 3 April 17 April 8, 1909 
ON cs cas hamden eleva II April 24 April 2, 1897 
EE 5s ong cn emia hone ome 16 April 27 | April 3, 1900 
Og ae ere 5 May 5 April 3, 1903 
IE aiids dyn nave dvs cones 6 April 26 | April 23, 1908 
I INR 5 oss cc ews Aeeiens 2 May 3 April 29, 1889 
ee” EEE March 19, 1916 
6. 6654 <i eices phd niece wigs 3 April 26 April 6, 1915 
8 dh Ser ee April 9, 1888 

| Number 

LOCALITY ——- | Pampas hh model task oe ed 
UN 7 rere a 4 March a1 April 1, 1915 
Brownsville, Tex.* March 2, 1892 
TEI 5555.98 bo oe nod nepiemaen April 20, 1866 
eT ey Cg ee 5 | April 18 April 20, 1890 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Orono, Maine 
Phillips, Maine 
Rutland, Vt. 
Syracuse, N. Y........ 
New York City, N. Y 
Ottawa, Ont.. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Grinnell, Iowa... 
Keokuk, Iowa.. 
Aweme, Man.*..... 
Valentine, Neb.* 


Number | 
> | Average date of 
| — | last one observed 
Fe ere 3 October 13 
ape atickes 6 August 17 
avon See ceases 2 October 14 


September 23 
| September 10 
| October 3 
September 24 
September 18 
September 25 
October 12 
September 23 
| September 6 


| &rFunnhl nw 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


October 22, 1910 
September 6, 1890 
August 27, 1906 
October 28, 1915 
September 4, 1886 
October 22, 1904 
October 4, 1907 
November 11, 1906 
October 31, 1896 
October 10, 1892 
October 26, 1889 
October 29, 1893 
October 8, 1899 
September 10, 1914 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 
Number 


: ida > Average date of Latest date of 
LOCALITY of years last one observed | last one observed 
record 
Onaga, Kans. 10 =|: August 26 September 15, 1913 
Missoula, Mont.* | October 12, 1915 
Pumpkin Butte, Wyo.* November 18, 1859 
Fort Laramie, Wyo.* September 9, 1857 
Yuma, Colo.* 3 | September 24 | October 2, 1906 
Denver, Colo.* See November 2, 1910 
Number | Sa rlt 
. . ; » | Average date of | Earliest date of 
LOCALITY “—_ fall arrival fall arrival 
Laredo, Tex.* September 8, 1866 
Brownsville, Tex.* October 6, 1892 
Raleigh, N. C 16 | September 6 August 21, 1886 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FORTY-NINTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis, Figs.* 1, 2).—In nestling plumage the 
Northern Shrike is brownish gray above, paler and with dusky wavy markings 
below; the prominent black cheek-stripes of the adult are dusky and the lores 
are grayish. The wings and tail are dusky black, the wing-coverts, inner wing- 
quills and central tail-feathers being tipped with rusty. 

At the postjuvenal molt the wings and tail are retained and the rest of the 
plumage replaced by the first winter dress. This bears a general resemblance 
to that of the adult female. Breeding plumage is acquired by a limited amount 
of feather change about the front part of the head and by loss through wear 
of the brown wash on the back and dusky markings below. The young male 
now differs from the adult male mainly in the brownish wings and tail. 

At the postnuptial (second fall) molt these, with the rest of the plumage, 
are shed and the second winter or fully adult plumage gained. The female 
passes through a similar series of plumage changes, but it is always more or 
less barred below and in first winter dress is decidedly brownish above. 

Females and males in first winter plumage (Fig. 2) may be known from the 
Loggerhead or the Migrant Shrike by their larger size, brownish upperparts, 
and wave-marked underparts; adult males, by their larger size, paler upper- 
parts, and grayish, not black, lores and forehead. 

Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus, Fig. 3).—The nestling Logger- 
head has the brownish wash and dusky wavy markings of the Northern Shrike. 
These are especially noticeable on the underparts, but they practically disap- 
pear with the postjuvenal molt which, according to Dwight, involves the tail 
and the rest of plumage but the wing-quills. First winter plumage is prac- 
tically indistinguishable from that of the adult. The prenuptial molt is re- 
stricted to the front parts of the head, and, as the season advances, the 
plumage shows the results of wear. Unlike the Northern Shrike, the male and 
female are alike in plumage. 


*Fig. 1 represents the fully adult male; Fig. 2, the young of both sexes in first winter plumage. 


Wotes from Field and Study 


Summer Records of Winter Birds in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


During a residence of several years in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan the writer 
had the opportunity of observing some 
entirely new facts in regard to the habits 
of some of the northern species of birds. 
The northern peninsula has been very little 
studied by ornithologists, but it offers a 
rich field for consecutive effort in bird- 
study. It seems to be a converging point 
for eastern, western, northern and southern 
species. The following observations upon 
the northern species were made in Luce 
County. 


EVENING GROSBEAK.—The Evening 
Grosbeak is common usually every winter, 
arriving mostly about November and 
lingering into May. But some individuals 
have different habits or habitat. On July 
16, 1911, a flock of a number of males, 
females, and young of the year were seen. 
The birds allowed close observation. On 
Aug. 18, 1912, seven were seen, six being in 
one flock. Aug. 10, 1913, two were seen. 
July 14, to15, two, and on July 20, were 
again seen. 


RICHARDSON’s OwL.—On July 19, 1913, 
a young Richardson’s Owl was captured 
alive. Its plumage was carefully examined 
and compared with identified plumage of 
the same species. Measurements were also 
made and they corresponded perfectly. 
On the night of Aug. 15, a bird, supposed 
to be of this species, was heard. 


REepDPOLL.—The Redpoll is usually 
credited with being a winter visitor from 
November to April. It is quite true that 
the greater number do come at this time, 
but during a long residence I seldom failed 
to find a few birds in July or August. 
The following are some dates of arrival: 
Aug. 5, 1909; July 16, 1911; Aug. 12, 1912; 
July 15, 1913; July 21, 1914; and young of 


the year were seen on Aug. 31. Flocks of 
fair size were seen June 9 and 21, 1912, 


‘and May 17, 18, 20, 21, 26, and 27, 1914. 


The records of the Evening Grosbeak 
seem particularly interesting as it seems 
certain that the birds nest somewhere in 
the middle west.—RALPH BEEBE, 600 
Hillger Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A Santa Barbara Hummer 


This beautiful little Hummingbird chose 
for her home a crape myrtle tree in a Santa 
Barbara rose-garden, and all who have 
been in Santa Barbara in the winter and 
spring know what a feast of beauty that 
meant. There, while building her dainty 
nest—an inch and a half in diameter, 
perfect in architecture, gray in color and 
decorated with lichen,—she probably knew 
that she would have daily song-recitals 
of Mockingbirds such as would make 
mortals despair in their vain efforts. 

I was much surprised to find the bird 
so confiding that I was able to put up my 
camera, focus it 4 feet from the nest, and 
give one-second exposure without her 
moving. The nest was about 5 feet above 
the ground. When the two little birds 
came, I was anxious to get a picture of 
the mother feeding them, which she did 
very quickly, standing on the edge of the 
nest and running her long bill most 
energetically away down their throats. 

When the mother was away foraging, I 
covered the camera with green leaves, 
focused it upon the nest, then drew a 
thread, which I had attached to the 
shutter, into a room that looked down 
upon the nest, and there awaited the 
mother’s return at dinner-hour. I am sure 
that she carried a watch, for dinner was 
always served promptly between 1.30 and 
2 o'clock. 

She was frightened on seeing the camera, 
and for some time surveyed it suspiciously 
from her perch on a telephone wire. Then, 
knowing that her little family’s life 
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depended upon her, she bravely flew all 
around the camera, examining it critically 
and lighting upon the edge of the nest, and 
gave them the feast for which their wide- 
open mouths began to plead at exactly 
the dinner-hour. I pulled the thread just 
as the mother lit upon the edge of the 
nest. In another exposure I caught her 
feeding the young bird (one had dis- 
appeared when very small), but as the 
light was poor, an exposure of one-fiftieth 


A SANTA BARBARA HUMMER 


of a second gave little detail. Unfortu- 
nately, confidence and want of suspicion 
in building her nest so near the earth (and 
the untaught small boy) brought a sad 
tragedy, as a boy took the nest and bird, 
and they were both found on a path not 
far distant—the bird dead. 

Surely, through the splendid work of 
the Audubon Society and nature-study 
in the schools, together with many charm- 
ing bird-books, we may hope that our 
birds, our trees, and our flowers may soon 
be appreciated as blessings that will need 
no protection of the law, but, until that 
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time arrives, let intelligent instruction in 
our homes and schools go hand in hand 
with enforced laws. Warnings are posted 
to protect forests, and might it not be well 
to have such warnings, or at least sugges- 
tions for the protection of birds, placed in 
our schvols and libraries?-—Oscar R. 
Coast, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The Black-chinned Hummingbird 


I had an enjoyable experience last 
summer, at Eugene, Ore., with a Black- 
chinned Hummingbird, which will, per- 
haps, be of interest to other bird-lovers. 

One day, early in May, we spied a pair 
of those living jewels darting about the 
loganberry bushes. The next day, the 
female came often about the bushes, but 
we never again saw the male. I have been 
told that he never shares in any of the 
domestic affairs of his kind—builds no 
nest—feeds no young. Certain it is that 
this one shirked all responsibilities. 

Little lady bird chose a most uncommon 
location for her nest, selecting a bush that 
grew close beside the walk, where we passed 
a dozen times a day, within 6 feet of the 
kitchen door. No attempt was made to 
shield or hide it, but, rather, it was placed 
on the very outer stalk. 

Thinking to encourage her to remain 
where we might watch the process of nest- 
building, my friend hung bits of cotton- 
batting and silk threads in the bushes. 
These the bird used almost exclusively. 
I doubt the wisdom of her choice, for, 
when a long rainy spell set in, the tiny 
nest was soaked, and became so heavy as 
to be almost dislodged from its frail support 
on the stalk. 

But, when newly made, a more dainty 
bird-home cannot be imagined. A silver 
dollar would easily cap the top. John 
Burroughs tells us we should not attri- 
bute any artistic sense to birds. I do not 
question that high authority, but I am 
glad this Hummingbird’s “inherited in- 
stinct’”’ prompted her to cover the outside 
of her nest with gray-green moss or bits of 
lichen. 

The tiny home-builder was so industri- 
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ous that in a few days the nest was com- 
pleted, and, directly, two pure white 
eggs lay like pearls in a velvet jewel-case. 
They were scarcely larger than navy 
beans. 

Now began an anxious season, at least 
for us. The rain and cold continued. 
Scarcely any sunshine ever reached the 
nest, on the north side of the house. Sleet 
and hail beat upon it. For days the cotton 
was a soggy mass, and, worst of all, little 
Betty Flewster, as my friend had nick- 
named her, would be gone from the nest 
several hours at a time. Repeatedly we 
said in despair, ““Those eggs will never 
hatch.” 

But Lady Betty knew her business better 
that we, though we had declared her a 
“greenhorn,” both in the choice of loca- 
tion and, later, in the care of her eggs, for 
in just two weeks from the day the first 
egg was laid, my friend called to me 
excitedly, “The first egg is hatched! 
There’s a bird in the nest!” The next 
morning the other egg was hatched. 

Such funny little birdlings, no larger 
than yellow-jackets, with no hint of a 
feather on their wrinkled bodies, except 
three greenish barbs on each wing. 

For several days they were too weak to 
raise their heads and were blind as little 
kittens. We wondered how the mother 
bird succeeded in feeding them during that 
stage, but could never happen to be pres- 
ent at mealtime. Perhaps they, like little 
chickens, require little or no food for the 
first three days. 

Later, when they were stronger, and 
eyes open, we had several glimpses at the 
feeding process. Perched on the edge of 
the nest, the old bird thrust her bill, seem- 
ingly full length, into the gaping mouths 
and went through a pumping, ramming pro- 
cess that seemed certain to pierce their 
little bodies. Of just what the food con- 
sisted, we were never able to determine,but 
of whatever nature, the birdlings thrived 
on it. 

Gradually the wrinkled bodies grew 
plump; the little greenish barbs on each 
wing showed where feathers would later 
appear. Their backs were first hairy, then 
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glossy, golden green with minute feathers. 
When fully grown, they closely resembled 
the mother. 

I had always supposed that Humming- 
birds were very shy, but we found this 
one quite approachable and very curious. 
After an hour of quiet, patient maneuver- 
ing, my friend succeeded in persuading the 
bird to sip honey from flowers in her hand, 
and later fed her with jelly, while sitting 
on the nest. 

I made several unsuccessful attempts to 
get pictures. The kodak excited her cur- 
iosity and some fear. Again and again she 
circled around it, coming closer each time, 
till finally, having several times tapped it 
daintily with her bill, she seemed satisfied 
it meant no harm, so settled calmly on 
her nest. 

All during the nesting-time, Lady Betty 
seemed to consider the berry-bush her 
special property, and waged instant and 
furious warfare on all intruders, big or 
little, bee or bird. ’Twas quite funny to 
watch her when she discovered a bee in 
the flower she wished to visit. Instantly 
she became a little fury. Her feathers 
stood out, and the humming became 
double-quick and so loud that the invader 
fled in terror. Even the Swallows who were 
housekeeping in a _ bird-house nearby, 
appeared to respect her rights, and quickly 
withdrew when that fiery dart hurled her- 
self at them. I, too, have flinched when it 
seemed aimed straight at my eyes. 

I know of no way to attract Humming- 
birds to build near about our homes, but 
when those tiny creatures favor you as we 
were favored, consider it time well spent 
to watch them closely —ELtiLa GETCHELL, 
Willmar, Minn. 


Birds and Bees 


For three seasons now we have had 
rather unusual bird tragedies in our garden. 
Although our house is set on a lot of only 
about one-half acre, we have occupants 
in the Wren, Bluebird, and Martin houses, 
and there are Red-headed Woodpeckers in 
the soft maples. In our back yard we have 
a great may colonies of bees, and a day in 
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May when the blooming apple trees re- 
sound with their murmuring hum of 
industry, combined with the rich plaintive 
warble of the Bluebirds, the joyous gurgle 
of the Martins and the incessant singing 
of the Wrens thrill the heart of a nature- 
lover. 

One day in the summer of 1915, when the 
oldest of the Woodpeckers left the nest 
and hopped and flew from fence-post to 
tree, I noticed he was getting rather near 
some prosperous colonies of bees, and, 
thinking to turn him back, I approached 
carefully, but he flopped down onto the 
entrance of a very strong colony, and in 
less than a minute they pounced on him. 
I removed him with all haste possible, 
first covering him with a burlap sack to 
stop the advance of the enemy, but he soon 
expired in great agony. He was a seething, 
hissing mass of angry bees, and practically 
covered with bee-stings. So infuriated were 
the bees that those who had lost their 
stings (for a honey-bee can sting only 
once) were clinging to the feathers and 
biting with their mandibles. The move- 
ment of their wings rubbing against the 
feathers made a noise not unlike escaping 
steam. I did not feel so grieved about him, 
as his parents had often snapped up my 
virgin queens when they left their hives 
for their nuptial flights, costing me $1.50 
per snap. I felt that the Woodpecker 
family deserved some punishment for 
their treatment of royalty, though it was 
rather a severe revenge. 

Last season, when the Bluebird family 
left their home, two out of the five young 
ones met the same fate as the Woodpecker. 
In crossing the garden the young birds 
hopped onto the doorsteps of the bee- 
hives, when the occupants rushed out by 
the dozens and pierced the dainty visitors 
with their deadly stings. 

In the winter months of 1916-17 we 
spent considerable time constructing a 
fancy Martin-house to take the place of 
the old soap-box home which had col- 
lapsed in a winter storm, and erected it 
with due ceremony in the garden near the 
grape-vines when spring came. Our 


labor was rewarded by the Martins accept- 
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ing it, on their arrival in April, and we 
enjoyed hearing their gurgles of approval. 
Sometimes there would be twenty or more 
inspecting all the rooms and sitting on the 
roof having a friendly chat. Martins have 
a way of visiting all the houses in the neigh- 
borhood before accepting one for nest- 
building. Later in the season we noticed 
that the birds had difficulty in alight- 
ing on the house, due to the bees pur- 
suing them. As soon as the Martins 
would circle about the house, an army of 
bees would follow, but the birds always 
kept ahead of them and didn’t seem to 
notice them while in the air. But when 
they would alight on the house, the bees 
appeared to settle on them, and they 
would fly away with frightened squawks. 
Only one pair remained in the house, and 
only by rushing through the air and pop- 
ping into the opening, without alighting 
outside, were they able to keep house at 
all. They managed fairly well until the 
young needed constant feeding, when the 
battle for existence began. There were 
never less than a dozen angry bees hover- 
ing about the entrance, and whenever a 
parent bird would leave the house, more 
joined in the pursuit. In returning, the 
birds would sometimes make several 
attempts to enter before being successful, 
so persistent were the bees. Finally the 
Martins became discouraged and fed the 
young only early in the morning and late 
in the evening, when the bees were quieter. 
The birds would make several trips in the 
morning, and I could hear the clamoring 
of the young as they were fed. Then, 
when the angry hordes gathered, the par- 
ents disappeared, and I saw no more of 
them all day until just about sunset, when 
they would return and make a few hurried 
trips, remaining with the young at night. 
One of the young birds sat with his head 
just showing in the doorway of the house, 
chirping hungrily, for three days, but the 
parents never came near, except as stated 
above, and finally they failed to appear at 
all. The chirping of the young grew fainter 
and fainter, and on the fourth day all was 
silent about the house, though several 
angry bees kept up the unceasing watch. 
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This fall the house was taken down and 
three dried skeletons gave mute evidence of 
the unequal conflict that was waged under 
the summer sky.—JoHN G. PARKER, 
Hartland, Wis. 


The ‘“‘Stake-Driver’’ Again 


I, too, have read several accounts of the 
booming of the American Bittern, includ- 
ing that of Mr. vos Burgh in your May- 
June number. Permit me to add an impor- 
tant detail not mentioned in Mr. vos 
Burgh’s well-written description. After 
concluding with the ‘“‘plunk”’ position, the 
bird rests for some time; then, as though 
a new thought had suddenly occurred to 
him, he begins to pump in air, appar- 
ently, for his next performance. With his 
beak in nearly normal position, he “gulps,” 
his throat begins to swell, and his beak 
rises to the “plunk”’ position (as shown in 
the sketch). Another “gulp,” at a higher 
key than the first, increases the size of the 
throat and raises the beak to the “‘plunk”’ 
position. Other gulps follow, successively 
nearer together, siiccessively in a higher 
key, and with ever higher angle of beak, 
the throat constantly enlarging to an 
immense size. The sound suggests to the 
listener 60 feet away the filling up of a 
jug with water. When the beak is more 
nearly vertical than shown in Mr. vos 
Burgh’s first drawing, and the neck is 
relatively as large as that of the throat of 
the hylodes before peeping, the real stake- 
driving begins. The bird seems to have 
tapped it in before beginning the hard 
echo- raising blows!—Hrenry TuRNER 
BAILEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Unique Wren Nest 


It seems that birds, copying after man, 
have been developing in an inventive line. 
At least one pair of House Wrens at Quincy, 
Ill., have come as far as the iron age and 
are constructing their nests with an idea 
of having them fireproof. 

Recently the University of Illinois 


Museum at Champaign was the recipient 
of an interesting Wren nest. It was found 
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by Miss Jessie Brackensick, of Quincy, in 
an angle of the top sill and braces under the 
roof of a chicken-house. In the fall of 1915 
a tangle of rusted chicken-netting was 
thrown behind the shed, and the following 
spring a pair of House Wrens in search of 
nesting material found that the wire would 
break easily into pieces just suiting their 
purpose. They used this wire to the prac- 
tical exclusion of all other usual materials 


WIRE-WOVEN 
INTO LOCATION SIMILAR TO THAT OF 
ORIGINAL. 

Photographed by Walter A. Goelitz 


WREN’S NEST FITTED 


and formed from it a very solid but rather 
bulky nest. To smooth the cavity some- 
what, the birds used a few grass stems and 
long black horse-hairs, also one small mass 
of cobweb. This completed the list of 
materials. The Wrens have used this same 
nest for two seasons and probably would 
have occupied it again this year had it 
not been collected and donated to the 
Museum.—WatLtTeR A. GoELItz, Cham- 
patgn, Til. 


The Blue Jay Will Murder 


While reading the war news, the mur- 
derous cry of a Blue Jay was heard, and, 
at the same time, the pitiful notes of a pair 
of Robins came to my ears. Upon investi- 
gation I found that the Jay had hustled a 
young Robin out of its nest in an adjacent 
tree and as soon as it struck the ground 
was pulling shreds of flesh from its breast. 
When driven away, the Jay called out a 
defiant note, as though it were part of its 
daily duties to kill and devour young 
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Robins. 
that the old squawker Jay was guilty of 
stealing the eggs of other birds, but we 
have never before been positive that he 


For many years we have known 


was a murderer, and can only wonder if 
the Blue Jay is a Prussian blue Jay !—G. S. 
Younc, Alma, Mich. 


From Sunset to Sunrise with the 
Martins During the Flocking-time 


For a week previous to Labor Day, great 
numbers of Purple Martins were strung 
along the telegraph lines and hovering 
near certain abodes in North Evanston, 
Iil., near Sheridan Road. On Labor Day 
it was decided to watch these thousands 
of birds. Arriving at the scene at 4 o’clock 
in the numbers were 
seen wheeling in the air. Following them, 
we came to a woodland where vast numbers 
of Grackles had darted into safety. On 
viewing this spot from quarters, we found 
that the Martins were descending in 
great companies. Though the air was 
literally filled with birds, and the greatest 
uncertainty seemed to prevail in their 
wheeling and soaring, yet at a certain 
moment a command was seemingly given, 
for all at once they began to take refuge 
for the night in the tops of trees. 

The woodland occupies nearly a square 
block, and is a dense undergrowth of 
elder below young trees, mostly elms. 
To say that the trees swayed with the 
weight of the birds will perhaps give some 
idea of their numbers. The sight was 
such that we marveled that people did 
not come from far and wide to see it, yet 
so intent are human beings in pursuit of 
their own particular plans that party 
after party motored by without one paus- 
ing to look. As the stock exchange sounds 
from the gallery like the buzz of a million 
bees, so did the whir of wings and bird 
exclamation thrill and stir the air. Emi- 


afternoon, great 


grants of every nation, all babbling in a 
corner of Ellis Island, could scarcely have 
caused such a din, yet underneath was a 
sense of law, order, and definite plan. 
Feeling that this was a rare oppor- 
tunity, two of us ardent bird-lovers decided 
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to camp out all night to observe the actions 
of the birds during the night. But so keen 
is the instinct of self-protection, that, de- 
spite all the other sounds, the moment that 
human footsteps were heard, the flutter- 
ing would begin, birds would fly from their 
perches, and a general commotion followed. 
Observations, therefore, had to be made 
outside the copse. At daybreak, between, 
4 and 4.30, the vast horde began their 
preparation for leaving. The sound pro- 
duced by their wings could be only com- 
pared with that of a huge thrashing-ma- 
chine running at top speed. 

There must have been some 12,000 
birds falling into line leaving the wood. 
So accurate, so definite was each plan that 
one could almost imagine he heard the 
roll called as the birds departed. These 
performances continued each day until 
the first cold spell, when the last company 
departed.—W. Conroy Evans, Evanston, 
Til. 


Swallows Flocking 


The accompanying photograph was 
made in the middle of October and shows 
a flock of Swallows on Black River Bay, 
which is an arm of Lake Ontario inJefferson 
County, N. Y. This flock was made up 
largely of Tree Swallows, but included also 
Barn and Bank Swallows, while the most 
interesting member of all, to me at least, 
was a single Rough-winged Swallow, for I 
have not found this species at all common 
in this part of the state. 

This picture was made on the very edge 
of a large marshy stretch known, locally, as 
the ‘Dexter marshes.’ The extensive flag- 
and reed-beds of this locality make it a 
favorite place for Swallows and Red- 
winged Blackbirds to congregate and rest 
while the birds are assembling in late 
summer and early fall. Incidentally, the 
plentiful growths of wild rice among the 
patches of arrowhead and pickerel weed 
bring many wild Ducks to the same 
marshes. 

I have seen the Swallows rise in a mass 
from the place of their night’s rest and on 
investigation have found a considerable 
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section of the cattail bed bent down in a 
continuous littered mass, as though it had 
been the bed of some great bird instead of 
that of hundreds of tiny individuals closely 
huddled. The Swallows all leave these sleep- 
ing quarters soon after daybreak, but often, 
instead of leaving the marsh entirely, they 
will resort to some tree or cluster of trees 
and here rest for an hour or two before 
scattering over the neighboring country 


A SWALLOW WAY-STATION 
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never seen these birds here or anywhere 
else in this north country in numbers which 
compare with the swarms of Swallows I 
have observed near the Hackensack 
meadows near New York City. No doubt 
northern New York is too far toward the 
northern limit of the Swallows’ summer 
range to ever witness flocks of these birds 
of the size they form as they progress 
farther southward, adding to their numbers 


Photographed by E. J. Sawyer 


to feed through the rest of the day. It 
was at this time, or about 7 or 8 A.M., 
that I rowed my boat to within several 
yards of the birds assembled on a few low 
willow trees, landed and made the picture 
here shown. These birds were remarkably 
tame, allowing me to approach to within 
5 or 6 feet of them and to thrust my cam- 
era, as it were, almost in their faces. 
Although the flocks of Swallows in these 
marshes may well be called large, I have 


as they go.—E. J. SAwyER, Watertown, 
NEF. 


A Scene from the Home-life of the 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 


The nest here shown was found at 
Ithaca, N. Y., on June 15, rors. It was on 
a hillside covered with ‘slash’ from old 
lumbering operations. This had since 
grown up to a tangle of scrub second 
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growth and raspberry bushes. The nest 
was in one of the latter, about 3 feet from 
the ground. It was well built. The founda- 
tion was made of coarse grasses and root- 
lets, lined with finer grasses and fibers. 
It was not so bulky and much firmer than 
that of some of our other Warblers. When 
we came up the mother bird flew away, 
revealing four downy young about three 
days old. 

After taking a position near the nest, I 
found that a blind would not be needed to 


Both birds shared in the work of feeding 
the young and keeping the nest scrupu- 
lously clean. At first, until the male became 
accustomed to the camera, the female was 
somewhat overworked, because she had to 
feed the young and keep them warm, too. 
He made up for his not working somewhat 
by singing almost continuously from a 
favorite tree nearby. The food brought to 
the young consisted mostly of plant-lice 
and the larve of leaf-eating insects.— 
C. W. Leister, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE WHOLE CHESTNUT-SIDE FAMILY 
Photographed by C. W. Leister, Ithaca, N. Y., June 20, 1916 


watch and record the activities of the 
Warbler family. The young were quite 
small, and the mother bird soon came back 
and began brooding them. Her parental 
instinct quite overcame her fear of the 
camera and of man, allowing me to come 
within 3 feet of the nest and set up the 
camera. With the male bird it was quite 
different, for he would not come near the 
nest unless I partly concealed myself in a 
clump of bushes 10 to 12 feet away. A 
string was stretched from the camera to 
the hiding place, and most of the pictures 
were taken by pulling it. 


The Bandit.—A Street Scene from 
Birddom 


Walking in Virginia Park one morning, 
I witnessed the following amusing little 
scene in bird-life, illustrating the audacity 
and impudence of the omnipresent Eng- 
lish Sparrow. 

A Robin was working hard to get a 
worm out of the ground. After much 
picking, pulling, and jerking it finally 
succeeded, and, raising its head high, it 
held the worm in its bill ready to enjoy 
a well-earned meal. 


—_————-* 


<== 
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Meanwhile a pesky little Sparrow, sitting 
about 5 feet away, had watched the efforts 
of the Robin with interest, and no sooner 
did he see the dainty morsel in its bill, 
than the little pirate darted like an arrow 
toward the Robin, picked the worm from 
its bill and flew swiftly about 20 feet away, 
to enjoy its booty undisturbed. 

The Robin, on the other hand, was so 
completely taken by surprise by this bold 
attack that it stared motionless for several 
seconds after the receding bandit, and 
then started unruffled to dig for another 
worm.—C. Bonnic, Detroit, Mich. 


The Wren, a Housebreaker 


Late in March a pair of Bluebirds took 
possession of a box on a slender pole in the 
corner of our kitchen-garden and April 18 
began to build their nest. The next day 
our Robins began to build on a platform 
on the southern end of the front porch. 
Late in May a pair of Chippies came house- 
hunting and finally chose a very bushy 
place in the crimson rambler, high up in 
the rose-trellis onthe front porch. About 
the same time a Wren came to the box be- 
longing to a small boy some 200 feet away. 
The Wren came into the yard occasionally 
but was promptly chased out again by 
either the Bluebird or the mother Robin, 
and sometimes quiet little Mrs. Chippy 
joined in the chase. 

June 2, the Bluebirds went away with 
their four speckled babies, and then the 
Wren came oftener to the yard and garden. 
Several times I saw him fly from the grape- 
arbor into the rose-trellis but supposed 
he went there for the aphides which were 
abundant on the crimson rambler. After 
the mother Chippy had been sitting for 
several days, I noticed one afternoon as I 
sat on the porch with my sewing, that she 
was not on her nest. When three-quarters 
of an hour had passed without bringing 
the Chippy to her nest, I investigated. In 
the nest were two cold eggs. One was all 
right, the other had a small, clean-cut 
hole in it, and a third one lay on the ground 
broken. I suspected the Wren, but felt 
almost ashamed of myself for doing so. 


The last of June the Bluebirds came back 
for a second nesting, and after looking over 
the new box put out for them, decided 
that they liked the old one better, and the 
mother bird set to work to re-line the nest. 
One morning after I knew there were eggs 
in the nest, I heard the Wren scolding 
softly in the garden. The Bluebirds were 
away. I stepped out on the upper back 
porch to see where he was and found him on 
the wire running between the two Blue- 
bird boxes. I threw astone at him but did 
not frighten him at all, and he went on into 
the Bluebirds’ nest-box. As I turned away 
to go down and drive him off, he came to 
the door of the box and threw out an egg. 
I rushed downstairs and out to the garden 
where I could reach the wire, gave it a 
sharp pull, setting the box to swaying, and 
the little Wren tumbled out and flew 
away. On the ground beneath the box lay 
three broken eggs, and the nest was empty. 
Now I know why the other birds dislike 
the Wren and chase him away when he 
comes to the yard. I should like to ask 
Brrp-Lore whether this is a trait of the 
Wren family or is this particular Wren a 
degenerate member of the family?—Mrs. 
ARTHUR F. GARDNER, 155 Maple Avenue, 
Troy, N. Y. 


A Family of Brown Thrashers 


The Brown Thrasher is usually a shy 
uncompanionable bird, displaying none 
of the friendliness for people so notable in 
the Robin and Phoebe. He is frequently 
seen about thickets and roadside under- 
growth, which afford ample means of con- 
cealment. He flits shyly about at a safe 
distance from the observer, protected by 
intervening brushwood, and as he is seldom 
seen at rest, it is not easy to observe him 
closely. 

The presence of a pair of Thrashers 
about a brushwood in my field led to the 
discovery of a nest deep among the dead 
branches, and it contained three newly 
hatched young. Desiring an acquaintance 
with this interesting family, I frequently 
visited them during the day. The old birds 
remained at a distance until I was within 
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5 or 6 feet of the nest, then the mother 
darted into the brush and covered the 
young while the male flitted about the 
other side of the pile, trying to decoy me 
away from the nest. This was repeated at 
intervals during several days, while the 
birds gradually grew a little less timid at 
my presence. The mother always took the 
nest while the male, when I allowed him 
to-draw me to the other side of the brush 


TAMING A BROWN THRASHER 


would sit motionless on a twig, manifestly 
afraid but determined to stand his ground 
if only he could keep me away from the 
nest. After repeated visits he would per- 
mit me to come gradually nearer till I 
stood within 2 feet of him. Hoping to 
induce him to eat from my hand, I offered 
him grain and angleworms, but though he 
would not stir till my hand almost 
touched him, he refused to be’ conciliated 
and would peck at my hand and hiss his 
desire that I should go. I won him at last 


with a piece of apple which, after a tenta- 
tive taste, he would peck eagerly as I held 
it, even allowing my hand to touch his 
breast or back. The photograph was taken 
just in time, as the next day the young 
birds were gone from the nest, and there- 
after, though I occasionally saw the old 
birds, I could never again approach them. 
—Mary GALLoway, 357 Hubbard Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Language of Robins 


Early in the summer, a pair of Robins 
nested on a corner of our front piazza, 
which was in constant use, and many 
times the mother bird acted as if we had 
no right there. Perhaps she knew by 
that time it was a very public place to 
rear a family. However, she stuck to the 
home nest, and when four baby birds came, 
she took good care of them. They grew so 
fast and crowded so far over the nest 
that we often wondered where she found 
room to stay there at night to protect 
them. After they were feathered, one 
little fellow tumbled down on the porch- 
rug, and though he seemed almost large 
and strong enough to take care of himself, 
we put him back in the nest. They cried 
so for food that the parent birds were kept 
busy finding worms and insects-to satisfy 
them. 

One afternoon, when I was preparing the 
strawberries for supper, I found a number 
of soft-ones and decided to give them to 
the young birds myself. I stood on a chair 
which raised me high enough to reach the 
nest and also to see the fun. All were so 
hungry and evidently all liked strawberries 
for they raised up, opened those big 
mouths, and I never could tell which of 
them got anything, for they all grabbed at 
each piece I held out. 

I suppose the old birds were not far 
away and heard the noise and chatter, for 
soon, from the pine tree whose branches 
hung near the porch, came another kind 
of chatter—a shrill, quick, chi, chi, chi, 
chi, chid, cha,—chi, chi, chi, chi, chid, cha— 
repeated again and again fill the youngsters 
heard and noticed it and then, hungry as 
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they seemed, every bird quieted at once, 
shut their mouths, and lowered themselves 
in the nest, till only four quiet little heads 
seemed to be in it. I tried and tried, but 
could not get one of them to take another 
bite. I could not even pry their mouths 
open. 

I do not understand the language of 
birds, but it seems there must be something 
of the kind. I really think the mother 
bird said: ‘‘Don’t take another thing from 
that girl,’”’ and they did not. Call it what 
you will, I never saw such prompt obedi- 
ence. 

After a few days they were gone. I did 
not see them leave the nest, but saw the 
parent walk ahead, about 2 or 3 feet, and 
coax one bird at a time after her till she 
had taught them to walk from the porch, 
back behind the garden, where they had 
their flying lessons in‘ the apple orchard.— 
Rose M. EcBeErt, Chatham, N. J. 


Our Summer Visitors.—A True Story of 
Some Nova Scotian Birds 


They arrived unexpectedly, having 
given us no notice of any kind. The first 
intimation we had of their presence was 
the sound of a great chattering outside 
of the front door. “Whoever you are,” we 
thought, “your tones are not cultivated, 
and you are inclined to be quarrelsome.”’ 
We opened the door, and there they were, 
perched on a fir tree branch nearby, and 
looking very belligerent, a pair of King- 
birds, dressed in black and silver-grey, 
with topknots on their heads and white 
rings around their tails. They had:actually 
built a nest, almost on a level with our 
eyes, and we had never noticed them. We 
knew they belonged to the Flycatcher 
family, as we had seem them or some like 
them, the year before, and watched them 
darting and circling after insects. Now we 
were to have a great opportunity of getting 
acquainted; and not a day passed on which 
we did not observe them more or less. 

Sometimes there would be a fearful com- 
motion, and we would look out to see them 
chasing a Robin from the tree, or fighting 
each other with their sharp beaks. Woe 


to any small bird who approached too 
near; he would be routed without ceremony. 
Robins appeared to be their chief enemies, 
and one day, hearing the usual riot, we 
saw two Robins and the pair of King- 
birds in pursuit of each other around the 
tree. The perpendicular red line in their 
foreheads showed very plainly, as it always 
does when they are angry. The Robins, 
however, had the best of it this time. 
As soon as they were driven off on one side 
of the tree, they would dart back to the 
other side. This game was kept up until 
another Kingbird came to the rescue, and 
the three succeeded in driving their 
enemies from the lawn. 

About this time the nest contained eggs, 
as we judged from the birds’ behavior, the 
male always watching the nest when the 
female went in pursuit of food, which she 
did at short intervals. He sat nearly 
always on the same branch, so that he 
could look into the nest, and waited pa- 
tiently till she was on her way home, when 
off he went, andl she would settle on the 
nest in a business-like manner. Sometimes 
he lingered, and she chattered away to 
him, while he listened in a dignified way, 
and said nothing. 

What conversations they had when the 
young birds were hatched! Sitting on the 
edge of the nest together, and turning their 
heads first on one side and then on the 
other, with such an air of pride! 

Frequently the little ones must be fed 
with insects. From an upstairs window we 
could look right into the nest, and many a 
poor dragonfly we saw dissected alive;-a 
leg to one and a wing to another. Some- 
times one had the whole insect and the rest 
opened their wide mouths in vain. One 
poor baby bird was neglected, perhaps 
purposely, for they seldom gave it a 
mouthful. At last its poor little dead body 
was found on the lawn; whether murdered 
by unnatural parents, or by some marauder 
in their absence, we never knew. There 
were very few mosquitos in the garden 
that year, and we believed the Kingbirds 
were our deliverers. Making a circling 
flight, they would snap up a June bug, a 
butterfly, or a bee, hardly ever missing, 
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and return to their perch without a sec- 
ond’s pause. 

At last “Tag-rag’ and ‘Bobtail’ (as we 
called them, from their disheveled appear- 
ance) were taught to flap their wings, to 
sit on the edge of the nest, and, after 
much exhortation and example from their 
parents, to get out on the nearest twig; 
then to make little flights of a few inches 
over each other’s back, then to fly from 
branch to branch; father and mother all 
the time going back and forth over the 
route they wished the little ones to take, 
chattering in a peculiar language they had 
never used before. 

They were evidently suspicious of the 
big setter who often occupied the top 
veranda step, and who seemed as inter- 
ested in the show as anyone; and at last 
the male bird, his forehead blazing red, 
flew right into the dog’s face. But Dick 
stood fast, and the birds continued the 
training. 

Thus far had their education gone one 
evening when we bade them good night; 
and the next morning, hearing the same 
peculiar note, we looked out to find they 
had accomplished the flight to a nearby 
tree, and before noon they had worked 
their way out of our neighborhood. Only 
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once more did we behold them, a few days 
later, on a tree in the garden; and we 
greeted ‘Tag-rag’ and ‘Bobtail’ with real 
pleasure. 

Soon after, a pair of Cedar-birds came 
and took away every thread of the nest, 
to build one for themselves, although it 
seemed rather late in the season for them 
to rear a family.— Mrs. M. B. Des Brisay, 
Bridgewater, N. S. 


Robin Nesting on Ground 


On May 8, 1918, I discovered a Robin’s 
nest built flat upon the ground, in a clump 
of clover. It was located in an orchard, in 
which there were numerous good nesting- 
sites in the trees, some of which held 
other Robins’ nests. 

The nest was of the ordinary Robin 
architecture, with the usual mud, etc., 
and contained four eggs, three of which 
hatched, and, so far as I know, the young 
were successfully raised. 

While I have before found the Robin to 
nest within a foot of the ground, upon rail- 
fences, I have never before heard of it 
building right upon the ground, like a 
Vesper Sparrow, for instance.—ANSEL B. 
MILLER, Springs, Pa. 


THE SEASON 
VIII. April 15 to June 15, 1918 


Two contributors to this department 
of Brrp-Lore have been “called to the 
colors’”—Charles H. Rogers, reporter for 
the New York City region, and also 
editor of the Department, is now in camp 
in Georgia, and Dr. Winsor M. Tyler, 
reporter for the Boston region, is now a 
Captain in the medical service and is 
stationed at Newport. Wherever they go 
and whatever be their duty we may be 
sure that their interest in bird-life will 
prove a welcome source of relaxation 
from the strenuous demands of their pro- 
fession.—F. M. C. 


Boston Recion.—The season, delayed 
by cold and rainy weather, made little 


progress during the latter half of April. 
On May 1, it was scarcely more advanced 
than the extremely late season of 1917. 
The spring remained backward until May 
7, when a few days of summer temperature 
stimulated such a rapid growth of vegeta- 
tion that, on May 11, judged by the blos- 
soming of the horse-chestnut trees, 1918 
was three weeks in advance of 1917. Ten 
days later the country had assumed almost 
the appearance of summer, the full- 
grown leaves casting dense shade. Thus 
in two weeks a backward spring was 
transformed into summer. 

During the last days of April, there 
came an unusual flight of Yellow Palm 
Warblers with the Myrtle Warblers, both 
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in song; the former, in numbers far above 
normal, exhibited a marked habit of 
catching flying insects on the wing. The 
extreme heat following May 6 brought a 
heavy flight of delayed summer residents 
and transients comprising many species 
but surprisingly few individuals. For ten 
days birds were in active migration, but 
they passed northward so rapidly and 
inconspicuously that many observers 
reported that there were no birds to be 
seen after May 17, there was so little 
evidence of migration. 

In this hurried migration, the Red- 
starts lagged noticeably behind; Tennessee, 
Cape May and Bay-breasted Warblers, 
although present, did not occur in such 
numbers as they did a year ago; all 
four Vireos were rare. 

The Yellow Warbler is commoner than 
it has been for the last few years, but 
is found chiefly along the borders of 
woodland and meadows instead of in 
gardens. (Is this merely a local condition?) 
By the first of June, the song-period of 
many resident birds had begun to wane, 
owing doubtless to the cares of nesting.— 
Winsor M. Tyter, M.D., Lexington, 
Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The tempera- 
ture for April was slightly above normal. 
The noteworthy features of the month 
were a local scarcity of Phoebes—only 
one noted April 19; the abundance of 
Wilson’s Snipe from the roth to the z3oth 
and of Yellowlegs from April 20 to May 20. 
Mr. William Evans, of Marlton, N. J., 
informed me that his Martin-house was 
occupied by only about half the number 
of birds present Jast spring, and that some 
houses in his neighborhood, which were 
well tenanted a year ago, had none at all. 
However, several places visited in southern 
New Jersey seemed to have their full 
quota of Martins. 

Six Blue-winged Teal, two Upland 
Plover and a small flock of Pipits were 
observed at Salem, N. J., April 28. 

Weather conditions for May were almost 
the exact opposite of those last year, the 
average temperature being five degrees 


above normal. The unusual warmth, 
together with frequent rains, caused 
vegetation to grow rapidly, and by the end 
of the month it was said to be two weeks 
ahead of the average. The trees were in 
full leaf by May 12. Thick foliage made 
birds difficult to see, and favoring weather 
caused migrants to pass through without 
stop. These facts may account, to some 
extent, for the unprecedented scarcity of 
some birds, especially Warblers. Observers 
far and near all tell the same story: “Very 
few Warblers seen,” ‘Warblers very 
scarce,” “Very unsatisfactory Warbler 
season,” “Have not seen a single Magnolia 
Warbler,” “Hardly any Black-throated 
Green or Magnolia Warblers.” The 
writer spent some time of each day in the 
field from the rst to the 20th of May, and 
the totals for the season for some of the 
more common species are: Black-throated 
Blue, 1; Magnolia, 0; Chestnut-sided, 3; 
Black-throated Green, 3; Redstart, 6; 
Canada, o. Black and White, Yellow, 
Myrtle, Yellow Palm, and _ Black-poll 
Warblers were apparently as numerous as 
usual. 

Miss Anna Deeter, of Reading, Pa., 
writes that Myrtle Warblers and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks were more than ordi- 
narily common this spring, and that the 
Warbler season was disappointingly short, 
practically ending May 19. Here at 
Camden, the latest transient (Black-poll 
Warbler) was noted May 31. 

With the exception of the House Wren 
and the Maryland Yellowthroat, the breed- 
ing birds seem about as 2bundant as ever. 
—JutLian K. Potter, Camden, N. J. 


WasHINGTON REGION.—So far as bird 
migration is concerned, April and May are 
the most interesting months of the year 
about Washington. Of this period the 
weeks between April 15 and May 20 are, 
in normal seasons, the most important. 
The height of the spring migration, 
individuals and species both considered, 
is ordinarily from May to to May 1s. 

The present spring has been, on the 
whole, an unusually good season for birds, 
and both species and individuals have been 
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numerous. Notwithstanding this, some 
birds have been remarkably scarce. This 
is notably the case with all the Swallows, 
the Carolina Wren, the Solitary Vireo, 
Least Flycatcher, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Vesper Sparrow, Solitary Sandpiper, and 
the Lesser Yellow-legs, the last mentioned 
of which has entirely escaped observation. 
It would be interesting to determine 
whether this scarcity is merely local or 
more or less general, as some species 
affected are transients, others are summer 
residents. 

On the other hand, a number of species 
have been more than ordinarily numerous; 
notably the Tennessee, Kentucky, Bay- 
breasted, Blue-winged and Wilson’s War- 
blers, Baltimore Oriole, Scarlet Tanager, 
Rose- breasted Grosbeak, Olive- backed 
Thrush, Bob-white, and Bonaparte’s Gull. 
The first-mentioned of these is usually a 
rare bird during the spring migration, but 
this year it has been one of the common 
Warblers. 

A few birds this season have appeared 
in great numbers for a short period, 
apparently representing waves of migra- 
tion that affected but a species or two at a 
time. Conspicuous among these have been 
the Purple Finch, Scarlet Tanager, 
Kentucky Warbler, and Indigo Bunting. 
The duration of their greatest abundance, 
however, has been usually but a day or 
two. 

In point of time, the spring migration 
this year has been about normal, though, 
as is often the case, somewhat irregular. 
The remnants of the great flocks of Ducks 
that wintered on the Potomac River 
lingered rather long in their winter haunts, 
a few species longer than ever before. The 
Baldpate, the latest previous spring record 
of which was March 31, 1912, was seen by 
Lieut. Ludlow Griscom on April 14, and 
the Pintail, by the same observer also on 
April 14 (latest previous date, April 1, 
1842); the Canvasback remained until 
March 31, which is the latest definite date, 
although there is an old record for some 
time in April, 1843. Mr. C. R. Shoemaker 
also reported the Red-breasted Merganser 
on April 12, which constitutes our only 


definite spring record for the species. 
Another water-bird, the Virginia Rail, was 
observed on May 11, more than a month 
beyond its previously recorded latest 
date, April 6, 1892. Some of the other 
birds which remained beyond their usual 
time, a few of these equaling or approach- 
ing their latest records, are: Junco, seen on 
May 3; Savannah Sparrow, May 11; 
Wilson’s Snipe, May 11; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, April 2; American Coot, May 11; 
and Bonaparte’s Gull, May 13. 

Likewise a few were rather late in 
putting in their spring appearance, such 
as the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, which came 
on April 16 (average date of arrival, 
April 7); Tree Swallow, April 14 (average 
date, April 7); Solitary Sandpiper, May 5 
(average date, April 28); and the Rough- 
winged Swallow, April 17 (average date, 
April 9). 

Early arrivals were, however, more 
numerous, several of them being consider- 
ably beyond previously known dates. The 
Louisiana Water-Thrush was observed 
on March 31 (earliest previous date, 
April 1, 1910); the Bank Swallow on April 
4 (earliest previous date, April 10, 1904); 
Lincoln’s Sparrow, April 21 (earliest previ- 
ous date, May 3, 1885); and the Nashville 
Warbler, April 23 (earliest ‘previous date, 
April 29, 1885). A single Indigo Bunting 
was noted on April 18, four days ahead of 
its previous earliest record, April 22, 1917, 
but no other individuals were seen until 
April 30. Two of our rarest spring birds 
also appeared earlier than ever before: 
the Philadelphia Vireo on May 6, the 
earliest previous date of which is May 12, 
1902, and the Prothonotary Warbler, 
which Lieut. Ludlow Griscom and Mr. 
Francis Harper saw at Dyke, Va., on April 
28, two days ahead of its earliest previous 
published record, April 30, 1911. Other 
early birds were: the American Osprey, 
April 6; Barn Swallow, April 6; Henslow’s 
Sparrow, April 14; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
April 18; Northern Water-Thrush, April 
21; Crested Flycatcher, April 21; Tennessee 
Warbler, May 5; and _ Bay-breasted 
Warbler, May 6. 

The appearance of two birds very rare 
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about Washington deserves mention here. 
Bachman’s Sparrow was observed at 
Kensington, Md., by Mr. Raymond W. 
Moore on May 2. This is a species which 
seems but recently to have reached the 
District of Columbia, for no observers 
reported it until within the past few years, 
and it is still very rare. The Caspian Tern 
was seen at Plummer Island on May s, 
by Mr. A. Wetmore, which is its second 
known local spring occurrence. 

Another interesting manifestation of 
bird-life during this spring, to which the 
good weather has doubtless contributed, 
is the rather unusual song activity, par- 
ticularly of certain species. This has been 
especially noticeable in the Olive-backed 
Thrush, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, the 
Kentucky Warbler, and many of the other 
Warblers. Even on the warmest days their 
singing has continued throughout a much 
greater portion of the afternoon than is 
commonly the case. This has aided much 
in making daily observations, and is 
doubtless partly responsible for the excel- 
lent records of numbers of species and 
individuals noted that’*many {observers 
have made during the 1918 migration 
season in the vicinity of Washington.— 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Washington, D.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., REGION.—The 
unusually mild weather and the early 
spring awakening of March and the first 
half of April was checked by a cold spell 
that lasted from April 16 to May 1. Heavy 
frosts and freezing temperatures prevailed 
throughout the state, and on the 23d the 
thermometer registered 15 degrees at 
Duluth, with snowfall along the Canadian 
boundary. This put a check on both 
vegetation and bird arrivals. Then fol- 
lowed a week of very warm weather, 
May 6 being the hottest May Sunday on 
record in Minneapolis—86 degrees at noon. 
Following this came another interval of 
chilly weather, terminating May 13 with 
heavy frost and ice at Minneapolis and 
28 degrees up at Lake Superior. From this 
time on continuous warm weather pre- 
vailed. 

After the comparative drought of March 
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and April more than the usual amount of 
rain fell in May, which, with the hot days 
that ushered in and completed the month, 
caused the waiting vegetation fairly to 
spring forward and burst into a rapid 
luxuriance that quickly more than made 
up for the delay caused by the frosty 
weather. So, by early June, vegetation 
was some days ahead of the normal sched- 
ule, and by mid-June, white water lilies, 
tiger lilies, and linden trees were in bloom 
nearly two weeks ahead of time. 

The following are the dates of blooming 
of a few of the common flowers at Min- 
neapolis: April 27, marsh marigold and 
wood anemone; May 2, greater bellwort 
and rue anemone, May 5, nodding tril- 
lium; May 6, first plum and crab apple 
trees; May 12, puccoon (hoary and long- 
flowered), spiderwort, three flowered 
geums, ginger root; May 16, showy orchis; 
June 6, great-blossomed pentstemon and 
pale larkspur. 

In regard to the birds, it seems to be 
the general consensus of opinion of obser- 
vers in the vicinity of Minneapolis that 
there has been something seriously amiss 
with the customary spring movement this 
year. Day after day the usual waves of 
migrants filling the tree-tops and thickets 
were waited and watched for, but as the 
season waned, it became all too plainly 
apparent that the pitiful representation 
of species ordinarily abundant was all 
that we were to see. In only a few instances 
were there anything like the normal 
numbers. All the various species were no 
doubt present but in many cases so spar- 
ingly and so widely scattered that they 
easily eluded observation, and it was only 
by comparing notes with several observers 
that their presence was made known. 
The always abundant Warblers, like the 
Myrtle, Palm, Tennessee, Nashville, Black 
and White, Blackpoll, and Maryland 
Yellow-throat were far below the usual 
number. Others less common, like the 
Canadian, Blackburnian, Black-throated 
Green, Magnolia, Cape May, Wilson’s 
Blackcap, etc., were represented by only 
one or two individuals, or not at all, after 
much watching in favorite haunts. The 
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same is true of the Sparrows, Flycatchers, 
Kinglets, Thrushes, and other groups of 
smaller land-birds. Of the water-birds the 
writer can speak less definitely as oppor- 
tunity for thorough observation was 
limited, but it was noted that the always 
common Spotted Sandpiper was almost 
absent. 

Since the end of the migration, con- 
siderable time has been spent in the field 
and it is plainly evident that our land- 
birds at least, with but few exceptions, are 
greatly reduced in numbers this year. 
Meadowlarks, Song Sparrows, Chipping 
Sparrows, Tanagers, Catbirds, 
and Robins, are possibly nearly as numer- 
ous as usual, but the woods and fields are 
for the most part strangely silent and 
deserted. Of course it is not intended to 
give the impression that there are no birds, 
for all species are represented, but the 
bulk of bird-life, as far as individuals 
are concerned, is far below what it has 
been of late years, to say nothing of thirty 
or forty years ago. Why this should be so 
is still a mystery but the fact remains that 
but a small portion of the birds that left 
the vicinity of Minneapolis last fall re- 
turned this spring. Reports from other 
localities are awaited with much interest. 
—Tuos. S. Roserts, Zoological Museum, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Scarlet 


DENVER REcGioN.—The bird-lover who 
lives in the usual haunts of the Mocking- 
bird and hears each year the wonderful 
exuberance of its nesting-song, can feel 
with me the pleasure I have had over a 
great influx of Mockingbirds to this region 
during this season. It is now more than 
twenty years since I have seen so many 
of these birds in the neighborhood of 
Denver. As I write, I hear one singing 
lustily in the adjoining park—a rare treat. 
I have always believed that we would have 
many more with us regularly if they were 
not searched for and disturbed so per- 
sistently during the nesting-season. As 
soon as a pair or two appear in a neighbor- 
hood, everybody seems to desire a young 
bird for a pet. No suitable locality within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of Denver has 
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failed to show a Mockingbird since the 
arrival of the first wave of May 2. 

There has been a singular absence of 
Warblers this season; perhaps I overlooked 
them, but at any rate the only migrating 
Warblers I have seen this spring were 
Macgillivray’s and Virginia, and during 
the same time I did not see even a single 
White-crowned or a Gambel’s Sparrow, or 
a Bronzed Grackle. I have always seen 
these species in the neighborhood of my 
present home, without making any special 
effort. There has been an unusual number 
of Bullock’s Orioles, House Wrens, and 
Plumbeous Vireos. The nesting of the 
House Wren in my vicinity last year and 
its recurrence now, lead me to hope that 
it will become a regular breeding bird in 
our park. Nighthawks reached us about 
on time (May 24), and again a Poor-will 
visited Cheesman Park, the second in 
eight years, coming on May 29. Our Wood 
Pewee was the last of the Flycatchers to 
appear in Denver, arriving May 23. 

I have often wondered what would 
become of an escaped Canary, and I have 
had an answer this spring, for a male has 
been living in the vicinity of my house 
for several weeks, singing lustily, and get- 
ting its own living of weed and dandelion 
seeds as cleverly as our native House 
Finches, with which it has consorted much 
of the time. 

I had looked forward with a great deal 
of anticipation to the time of the sun’s 
eclipse (June 8), in order that I might note 
the behavior of birds on the approach of, 
and during, the transitory night. To our 
great disappointment, the afternoon was 
cloudy, and we were not treated to that 
rare phenomenon which comes with a 
total eclipse and an unclouded sky, the 
sudden and awesome change from day to 
night. Nevertheless, during totality(ninety 
seconds) the mountains and plains were 
covered by a striking and weird semi-dark- 
ness, and as it approached, the Horned 
Larks became more voluble, and the Night- 
hawks took up their crepuscular ways, only 
to roost again on the fence-posts, when sun- 
light once more prevailed—W. H. BEerc- 
TOLD, M.D., Denver, Colo. 
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In AupUBON’s LABRADOR. By CHARLES 
WENDELL TownSEND, M.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
12mo. xiv+354 pages; 64 half-tones, 
I map. 

Dr. Townsend tells us that ever since 
his boyhood he has longed to follow 
Audubon’s footsteps in Labrador. This 
volume, therefore, not only marks the 
realization of an early ambition, but it 
serves also the dual purpose of convey- 
ing much interesting and valuable in- 
formation regarding the region to which it 
relates and of being an illuminating and 
always sympathetic commentory on the 
explorations of the great ornithologist. 

Doubtless there is no one better qualified 
to write a book of this nature than Dr. 
Townsend. A boy’s imagination, stirred 
by Audubon’s graphic description of his 
voyage, was doubtless further stimulated 
by contact with George C. Shattuck, one 
of Audubon’s young companions, after- 
ward a_well-kndwn Boston physician 
under whom, many years later, Dr. Town- 
send served as house officer at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Add to these 
circumstances a keen interest in bird-life 
and the strong touch which comes from 
personal experience, and it is evident that 
Dr. Townsend, so far as Labrador is 
concerned, is Audubon’s lineal representa- 
tive. 

Dr. Townsend does not confine him- 
self to birds, but writes also of plants and 
of people; and always there is an historical 
background in which, so comparatively 
little has the scene changed in its major 
features, the past is brought singularly 
near the present.—F. M. C. 


Birps OF LEwisTON-AUBURN [MAINE] 
AND VictniTy. By CARRIE ELLA MILLER. 
With an Introduction by PRoFEessor 
J. Y. Stanton. Lewiston Journal Co., 
Lewiston, Maine. 12mo. 80 pages; 2 
half-tones. 


This is a thoroughly well annotated 
list of 161 species in which the author’s 


enthusiastic love of birds finds frequent 
expression. Her remarks, therefore, are not 
confined to mere statements of manner of 
occurrence with dates, etc., but show.a 
keen appreciation of the songs of birds and 
a discriminating interest in their ways.— 
F. M. C. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY ScHooLt. By GriBert H. 
TRAFTON, Instructor in Science at the 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. xii+ 
288 pages. 

Professor Trafton, drawing on his own 
wide experience, here writes a book for 
teachers on methods of teaching science. 
The book has six major headings as 
follows: I, The Pedagogy of Science 
Instruction; II, Biological Science; III, 
Agricultural Science; IV, Hygiene; V, 
Physical Science; VI, Outline of Science 
Instruction. 

There is no padding, but a wealth of 
practical suggestion and information based 
not on theory but on practice. We should 
say that no teacher of elementary science 
could fail to profit by an examination of 
this volume.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Conpor.—Five general articles 
and a number of short notes make up the 
varied contents of the May number of 
‘The Condor.’ In a brief account of 
‘The Short-eared Owl in Saskatchewan,’ 
Goelitz describes the nesting of the bird 
on the open prairies and the finding of 
several nests, one of which, containing nine 
eggs, is reproduced from a photograph: 
One of the most interesting articles in 
Bradbury’s ‘Notes on the Nesting Habits 
of the White-throated Swift in Colorado,’ 
well illustrated with five views of nesting- 
sites and one photograph of a nest and 
four eggs collected June 24, 1916, near 
Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. This paper and 
Hanna’s article on the Swift in the number 
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for January, 1917, are substantial contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the nesting 
habits of this characteristic species of the 
mountains of the West. 

Mrs. Bailey’s paper on ‘A Return to the 
Dakota Lake Region’ is continued with an 
account of the ‘Birds of the Unbroken 
Prairie.’ The type, locality, early history, 
and name of Costa’s Hummingbird are 
discussed by the present reviewer, who 
shows that the species was described from a 
a specimen collected in all probability at 
Magdalena Bay, Lower California, and 
that the bird was not taken in California 
until twenty years later, and its eggs not 
until nearly half a century after the dis- 
covery of the species. 

In an interesting review of ‘The Dis- 
tribution of the Subspecies of the Brown 
Towhee’ (Pipilo crissalis), based on a 
study of 383 specimens, Swarth shows that 
the three forms of this bird in California 
(Pipilo c. crissalis, P. c. carole, and P. c. 
senicula) occupy well-defined areas which 


are outlined on an accompanying map. . 


It is rather remarkable that, although this 
Towhee is so characteristic of the coast 
region, no specimens from Lake Napa, San 
Francisco, San Mateo, or Santa Cruz 
counties seem to have been examined in 
the preparation of the paper. In view of 
the recent discussion concerning the 
scarcity of the Brown Towhee on the San 
Francisco peninsula it would have been 
interesting to have had some explanation 
or mention of the local rarity of the bird 
in this part of its range. 

The brief notes include Hunt’s 
genious reconstruction of certain evidence 
of the presence of a Short-eared Owl near 
the University campus at Berkeley (an 
addition to the species of the local list) and 
Bryant’s summary of the contents of 18 
stomachs representing 12 species of 
Hawks and Owls from California.—T. S. P. 


in- 


Book News 


In the May issue of the New York 
Zodlogical Society’s ‘Bulletin,’ William 
Beebe, writing on ‘Animal Life at the 
Front,’ says that “In spite of the months 
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and years of constant noise and flames, 
gases and dangers, wild birds have shown 
an astonishing disregard of these supreme 
efforts of mankind. They soar and vol- 
plane, they seek their food, quarrel with 
one another, carry on their courtship, mate 
and rear families in close proximity to the 
actual fighting and exploding shells. In 
fact, their numbers have increased near 
ruined villages where they nest in the 
shattered houses and in cathedrals still 
smoking from devastating bombardment.” 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, presented at the general meeting of 
March 12, 1918, recounts the efforts of the 
Society in combating the popular but 
thoughtless desire to incredse our food- 
supply at the expense of our bird-life at a 
time when birds are of exceptional impor- 
tance to our agricultural interests. 

Fortunately, the efforts of the Society 
were warmly supported by the public, to 
which it appealed through a special leaflet, 
entitled ‘Birds, Insects and Crops.’ The 
Society remarks with much truth, “Un- 
doubtediy this was a duty which should 
have been fulfilled by the Government 
departments entrusted with agricultural 
and educational interests and with public 
money for such purposes; but since these 
had systematically neglected it, a Society 
with an income less than that of many an 
individual salaried official had to come to 
the rescue.” 


The spring and summer, 1918, issue of 
the ‘Audubon Bulletin’ of the Illinois 
Audubon Society contains 48 pages filled 
with interesting matter relating chiefly to 
birds and bird-conservation in Illinois. 
The address of Miss Amalie Hanning, the 
treasurer of the Society, is 1649 Otis 
Building, Chicago. 


The Department of Fish and Game of 
the state of Alabama, has issued its usuai 
‘Bird Day Book,’ a pamphlet of ninety- 
six pages containing selections in prose 
and verse on the beauty and value of 
birds. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


At last migratory birds have been 
accorded’ full national citizenship. No 
longer at the mercy of this state or of 
that; no longer the victims of laws made 
with a view to their destruction rather than 
protection, they are now wards of the 
Federal Government. And, within the 
limits of the United States, have certain 
clearly defined rights which are legally 
as effective in Florida or Maine as they 
are in California or Oregon. 

Furthermore, these rights will be main- 
tained in the interest of the birds, not of 
their enemies. The species classed as game- 
birds will still have to contribute their 
share to gratify the love of sport which for 
many generations will doubtless continue 
to be an inherent human attribute. But 
their contribution will be made with due 
regard to maintaining the source of 
supply and not to gratify the selfish 
thoughtlessness of the passing generation. 

When on July 3, 1918, President 
Wilson signed the ‘Enabling Act’ making 
effective our treaty with Canada for the 
protection of migratory birds, he com- 
pleted the structure which for the past 
third of a century the friends of birds 
have actively been endeavoring to build. 
Only those familiar with the history of 
bird legislation and who have been engaged 
for a more or less prolonged period in the 
fight to secure for our birds a satisfactory 
legal status, can begin to realize the signifi- 
cance of the victory which places their care 
in the hands of the National Government. 


For years, it is true, certain of our 


states, have recognized the claims of birds 
to the protection of the law. But such 
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protection extended only to the limits of 
the state that gave it while in the neighbor- 
ing state the bird could, perhaps, not only 
be legally killed, but a price might 
actually be placed on its head! 

With every state making its own laws— 
or failing to make any—uniformity of 
treatment of the subject of bird conserva- 
tion was out of the question. The first 
man to give public expression to the 
inadequacy of state game laws was 
George Shiras III, who, on December 5, 
1904, introduced the original ‘Migratory 
Bird Bill’ into Congress. The ideas it 
embodied were too novel to be immedi- 
ately accepted, but, at least, they were 
presented for the consideration of the 
public, to live or die on their merits. 

Bird-protectors were quick to see the 
far-reaching importance of Federal legis- 
lation; while those sportsmen who think 
only of the number of days of shooting 
they can crowd into each year were equally 
quick to realize how materially it would 
restrict their activities. Federal bird legis- 
lation, therefore, soon developed many 
enemies as well as many friends. Each 
side fully understood the nature of the 
struggle and was determined to fight to a 
finish. Fortunately the cause of the birds 
has never lacked for earnest and effective 
leaders. Shiras was succeeded by Weeks 
and -Lacey and McLean, and finally a 
bill bearing the latter’s name was passed on 
January 22, 1913, and approved by the 
President on March 4 following. 

Beaten in Congress, the enemies of the 
birds soon attacked the constitutionality 
of the law. This question was finally 
brought before the Supreme Court which 
gave no decision but called for a rehearing. 

Meanwhile in January, 1913, the allies 
of the birds, represented by Senators 
Root and McLean, had taken the initial 
steps toward the passage of a migratory- 
bird treaty which should embody the pro- 
visions of the Shiras- Weeks-Lacey-McLean 
law. It is the ‘Enabling Act’ making this 
treaty effective which. has become the law 
of the Nation to be administered by the 
Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Che Audubon Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, 


PRACTICAL CONSERVATION OF BIRDS 


The Superintendent of Public Schools in Wilmington, N. C., writes: “We 
are endeavoring to make our entire county, New Hanover, a Bird Conserva- 
tion County. On two sides we have the sea, and on the other, the Cape Fear 
River. A number of migratory birds spend the winter here. We want to con- 
tinue our work through the schools, and to make it effective and permanent.”’ 

In direct connection with the suggestions in the last issue for making state, 
county and village census-maps of bird-populations, for purposes of study and 
comparison, is this practical plan of setting about systematically to conserve 
bird-life within a single county. There could be no better way to make a real 
beginning in conservation than to start all the schools within a limited area in 
a study of the different species of birds found there throughout the year, together 
with the best methods of attracting and protecting them. Results are bound 
to come more rapidly in this way, for concentrated effort is an essential point 
in any successful undertaking. 

Think what it would mean in any state, if individual counties or towns 
determined to find out more accurately the kinds and numbers of birds present, 
the kinds of food preferred by them, the enemies and dangers about them, and 
the laws governing their relations to man! Within a short time the public 
would become far more wide awake to the conditions most favorable to birds 
and man alike, and measures of protective control would be supported without 
the opposition, now so unhappily and disastrously raised by ignorant or unprin- 
cipled politicians. A recent Danish paper mentions the wholesale exportation 
of Gull’s eggs from neighboring islands, due to the unusual demands made by 
the war. Just how far such utilization of a natural resource can be safely 
allowed, responsible persons in authority should know definitely. In our own 
country, the national food-administrator, recognizing the value of birds to 
man, particularly through their relations to agriculture, has urged upon every- 
one the importance of conserving bird-life. We have the opportunity now, as 
at no other time within our memory, to make use of every natural resource 
to its fullest value. Instead of minimizing the necessity of bird-study, the 
critical moment has arrived when we should strain every nerve to gain any 
advantage which birds can help to give us. 

It is gratifying to receive reports that birds seem unusually abundant this 
season. At the moment of writing, in northeastern Vermont, Bluebirds are 
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calling with much the same frequency that they did before their sudden 
decrease. Laughing Gulls were seen along the shores of Rhode Island in early 
June, while the Prairie Warbler was recorded not far inshore. Such species as 
these, whose numbers or distribution are varying, are singled out simply as 
interesting examples of beneficial species which show a rapid increase or 
decrease, according to favorable or unfavorable conditions. 

Is it not possible to take up careful limited area studies more generally, not 
only in schools but also in clubs and communities, so that town by town, 
county by county and state by state, we shall have a continuous link of thorough 
investigation? In order to aid this movement, State Audubon Societies would 
do well to get into closer touch with each Junior Audubon Society within their 
limits. Not infrequently, appeals come to the School Department for informa- 
tion as to how and where to get material, lectures, and organized assistance in 
forming a bird club or Junior Audubon Society. Why not send a circular of 
information to each school in the state from the head office of the State Audu- 
bon Society and thus establish, not only acquaintance but a working relation, 
between such isolated centers of interest? The ‘endless chain’ idea might well 
be applied to bird-study and bird-conservation.—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XL: Correlated with Music, Basket-making, and English. 
Summer Bird Music. Part III 


The season has come when most people fail to take the keen interest in 
bird-study which they do in spring or even during June, yet there is very much 
to see and to hear throughout July and August, and those who really wish 
to become thorough students of bird-life should not neglect midsummer 
observations. 

From any single vantage-point a list of twenty or thirty species may be 
listed, provided the locality is a favorable one. Should one do no more than to 
follow these thirty or less species, a great deal could be learned about their 
daily activities, which would throw light on the habits and movements of many 
other species. The following random list of birds seen or heard from a piazza 
on a rainy July morning illustrates the value of hot-weather bird-study. The 
environment of the locality was possibly more than ordinarily favorable, since 
it combined a salt-water inlet with a somewhat shaded roadside bordering on a 
thin fringe of woodland. One or two old apple trees, several large locusts, a 
few cherry trees, cultivated once, perhaps, but now run wild, shrubs and road- 
side weeds made up in general the vegetation. One large locust alone offered 
sufficient opportunity for observation. On its bark, the White-breasted Nut- 
hatch and Downy Woodpecker and the smaller Black-and-white Creeper were 
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busily engaged, uttering their various calls from time to time. At this season of 
the year, the Creeper gives two songs, one far less rasping than its common 
wee-see, wee-see, wee-see. Should there happen to be a bevy of young Creepers 
about, their notes might so much resemble those of a soft-toned Chipping 
Sparrow as to deceive one unaccustomed to them. 

Flitting about in the highest branches of the locust were Baltimore Orioles, 
mostly silent except for a lisping call-note or brief chatter, in striking contrast 
to their full-throated, ringing whistles uttered in mating-time. Dropping in 
with them for a brief survey of the available food-supply on and in the weather- 
worn locust were a late-nesting pair of Chickadees, than whom no bird friends 
are more dear or constant. Just how frequently the pewee song of this species 
is given as compared with its chick-a-dee-dee note throughout the year, would be 
an interesting point to observe. Heard in the evergreen woods of more north- 
ern localities against the high, flute-like notes of the White-throated Sparrow, 
the Chickadees’ plaintive song takes on a distinctly minor character, but here 
by the shore, in the open covers of the locust, the ear noted only major cadences. 

The Yellow Warbler shows brilliantly against the soft, waving, green leaves 
of the locust in the sunlight, but on this wet morning one would never have 
suspected that it had any color aside from green. For a week or more during 
midsummer, the penetrating song of this Warbler suddenly stops, when only 
the keenest eye can detect the molting bird tucked away in some shady nook, 
moping and evidently far from its normal vivacity. The Yellow-throated, Red- 
eyed and occasionally a White-eyed Vireo frequented the locust and neigh- 
boring shrubs, although the presence of all three on this particular morning 
cannot be affirmed. It is always a pleasure to train the ear by timing the 
number of phrases given per minute by the different Vireos. Should one luckily 
discover their nests, there is an added pleasure in detecting minute differences 
in the shape and construction of them as well as in the materials used in mak- 
ing them. The call-notes of young Vireos, either in or just out of the nest, add 
another point of interest to these leaf-frequenting species. 

In the lilacs and syringas under the locust, Catbirds abounded, singing less 
and less and uttering their notes in more whispered tones with the advance of 
summer, while from the woods to the west the call of the Wood Thrush was 
heard most frequently in the early, dewy morning or toward dusk. Now and 
then the note of an Oven-bird might be heard, although, after early July, this 
species is seen much oftener than heard. If not too busy a thoroughfare, it 
may even be found along the roadside, where overshadowing trees are thickest. 
Goldfinches, now setting about mating and nest-building, gave deliciously 
sweet call-notes, as they kept unremittingly at their task of selecting a suitable 
site for their home and a suitable food-supply. Back and forth on undulating 
wing, these beautiful songsters constantly engaged the eye as well as the ear 
of the observer. 

With Chimney Swifts and Barn Swallows twittering and gyrating overhead, 
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an occasional Kingbird, or, possibly a Red-shouldered or Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
the air above seemed full of life as well as trees and shrubs. The Kingbird is 
especially attractive when poising high up or breaking forth into infrequent, 
musical though brief song. It is likely, however, to confuse one who is unaware 
of its appearance in midair or its song. 

The Scarlet Tanager and Crested Flycatchers are a delight during the sum- 
mer months, and the Purple Finch also, if one is so fortunate as to be in its 
vicinity. The Tanager’s fragile nest is rather easily discovered, and, like the 
Goldfinch, the brilliant and attentive male makes a picture not soon forgotten, 
as it carries food to the young, or, in the latter instance, to the female as well. 
One must not forget the humble Sparrows either, for without the familiar songs 
of the Chipping and Song Sparrows, a summer bird-chorus would seem thin 
and lacking in quality. Up on the dry pastures, Grasshopper Sparrows give 
their indistinct buzzing notes, and occasional flight-songs of more musical 
value, but by the salt-water inlet which I am describing, the Chipping and Song 
Sparrows most commonly represent the great family of fringilline birds. 

Wrens find this environment congenial, especially House Wrens, which 
chatter and scold on the slightest provocation. When a big Carolina Wren 
chanced that way on its rather erratic wanderings, excitement prevailed, for 
its notes awaken even the careless onlooker of Nature. The Wood Pewee is 
one of our most delightful summer birds. When Pheebe has become silent and 
is secretively getting off its last brood, the Wood Pewee is pursuing household 
duties with unfailing care and charm. A Pewee’s nest is almost as beautiful a 
structure as a Hummingbird’s. Forget an aching neck if the opportunity 
comes to watch one in the making or the using. 

Around the honeysuckle and creepers about the locust, Hummingbirds 
came regularly. They seemed to have each desirable flowering plant or shrub 
located, so constant were their visits. In contrast to these minute rapid crea- 
tures were the slow, big Herons on the inlet at low tide, whose raucous notes 
are familiar to all who visit the neighborhood. Sometimes an early migrating 
Great Blue Heron chanced in the inlet. With Kingfishers and a flock of Laugh- 
ing Gulls, an occasional Tern or Herring Gull, and Spotted Sandpipers, the 
water side of the road was equally attractive. Indeed there is always so much 
to see and to learn, one can hardly afford to give up bird-study because of 
hot weather. When early fall comes, conditions change and migrating birds of 
many species confuse the observer. It is wise to improve each day in July 
and August.—A. H. W. 


For and From Adult and Young Observers 
MEANS OF SECURING INTEREST IN BIRD-STUDY 


As a first step in securing interest in our spring bird-study, I suggested to 
my fifth-grade pupils that they form a Junior Audubon Club. Having seen 
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some of the sample pictures and leaflets, they were glad to do this and became 
enthusiastic when I allowed them to choose a name for the club by voting, as 
well as to elect their own officers. Interest in the club did not lessen, because 
of the regular meetings for which a program was arranged by the president 
who secured the material and selected the pupils who were to take part. Short 


NOVEL BIRD-HOUSES 


accounts of these meetings were kept by the secretary. On one occasion we 
were guests of another club which entertained us quite pleasingly. 

A number of stuffed birds loaned by the Science Museum introduced to 
the children birds of different families and gave them an idea of the relative 
sizes of various birds which could not be obtained from pictures. The study 
of these birds formed a good foundation for the outdoor excursions which 
followed as soon as the weather permitted. 

After considering bird-houses from the standpoint of the birds’ comfort, 
measurements for houses which might be tenanted, were suggested and the 
method of construction was discussed. Meanwhile the children placed out 
nesting material for the early builders. A few of the houses, which were made 
at home, are pictured here. The results were purposely practical rather than 
ornamental. One lad made a house from an old China teapot which was quite 
ingenious if not altogether a work of art. It is hoped that next year the con- 
struction of practical bird-houses may be included in our manual training work. 

We correlated our bird-work with drawing by cutting birds out of paper 
and also by drawing them, following this by coloring them. The cover of the 
secretary's book was also designed by one of the pupils. Several phases of our 
bird-work formed a basis for written as well as for oral work in language. 
In literature Celia Thaxter’s poem “The Robin” took on added meaning after 
they had actually heard a Robin singing during a spring shower. The children 
became familiar with the calls and songs of some of our common birds through 
the entertaining medium of the victrola. This trained them to listen for bird- 
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songs more carefully and more intelligently. The games suggested in Brrp- 
Lore were always enjoyed, as well as was the spare time when Brrp-LorE was 
the popular reading. Always when it was a case of attention to a lesson or 
watching or listening to a bird from the windows, our little feathered friends 
won out. But was not this the enthusiasm I had been striving for? That they 
might learn to know and to love 


“The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song.” 


—Susan C. Down, Springfield, Mass. 


[Several points in this admirable outline of work are important to notice particularly. 
One is the correlation of bird-study with drawing. Another is the systematic organiza- 
tion of the Junior Audubon Club which is so actively and interestingly managed. Profit 
also by the advice that pictures of birds are deceptive in the matter of size. It is unfor- 
tunate that the illustrations in many bird-books give so little idea of the relative sizes 
of different species, since size is an especially good field mark.—A. H. W.] 


BIRD-HOUSES 


We want to make friends with the birds because they eat insects and make 
life more pleasant. We can attract birds to our homes by making bird-houses, 
and by putting out bread for them in the wintertime. You can have a Blue- 
bird come to your bird-house or a House Wren. 

You must have no cracks in 
the wood where drafts may come 
in. The hole must be sandpapered 
so the bird will not catch any of 
its feathers. The roof must come 
beyond the back so the water will 
run off the roof. 

The house must be made so it 
can be taken apart to be cleaned. 
Lots of birds do not like perches 
because English Sparrows can get 
on and chat and bother the birds 
inside. 

If you are going to put your 
bird-house on a pole, paint it 
white; if on a tree, paint it a 
dull color.—WiLFRED BEAUMIER, 


Springfield, Mass. 


A BOY AND HIS BIRD-BOX 
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AN AUDUBON LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


Because these boys in the picture are more interested in birds than they 
ever were before, and because they read Brrp-Lore in the children’s room of 
the public library where this exhibit was held, we are sending the picture to 
you. 

There was no prize at all, and yet many boys responded. 

All the books and articles from magazines were utilized, and yet many boys 
tried original models. 


BIRD-BOXES MADE WITH AND WITHOUT MODELS 


Now we are looking for simple bird-baths. Each one of these boys, and 
many others, have gardens of their own and Mr. Fullerton told them that 
each garden needs a bird-bath. Most models are too elaborate. 

There never have been so many beautiful birds here before! Can it be 
because boys everywhere, who used to shoot them, are now their protectors? 
—A. H. Tuompson, Whiteston, L. I. 


{More birds than usual at this season of the year are reported in parts of Rhode 
Island and elsewhere. It is to be hoped that continued protection of birds in the South 
will increase their numbers in the North.—A. H. W.] 


MY FIRST BIRD TENANTS 


When, on June 1, I reached Sorrento, Maine, where I was to spend the 
summer, I was delightfully surprised to find that many summer birds had 
already arrived. The Robins had begun to build their nests, and some had 
laid their eggs. That same day about ten Tree Swallows came and inspected 
the bird-boxes I had made and put up the year before. They seemed to be 
specially attracted by a box which was made out of a hollow log which I had 
gotten at a nearby sawmill. By night it was plain that one pair had decided 
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to build in it. The next day they began to bring bits of grass and straw, 
although it already had sawdust in the bottom of it. The nest was lined with 
feathers. I could easily make these observations, as the roof of the box was 
hinged on. I did not put my hand in the box or disturb the nest in any way, 
but just looked in, never leaving the top open for more than a minute. Every 
day one egg was laid until there were four. Then one day, when I looked in 
I saw that the red squirrels had made a visit. The eggs were broken and the 
nest destroyed. I half expected something of the kind, for I had seen the 
squirrels around the box and been obliged to drive them away. Another of 
my boxes was inhabited by Tree Swallows. I never saw the young birds, but 
when I cleaned out the box in the fall, I could find no traces of broken eggs, so 
I think that brood was successfully raised. 

I also made a bird-bath by digging a shallow k-le of the right size and 
shape, and coating the sides of it with cement. Robins, Chipping Sparrows, 
White-throated Sparrows, Song Sparrows, Juncos, and a Yellow Warbler 
visited the bird-bath this summer. 

I had a self-filling food-box outside the window on the side of the house. 
Song Sparrows came to it mostly, but I saw a few Chipping Sparrows in it. 

Before I left last fall I took down the boxes, cleaned them out, and put 
them up again for the birds to use for shelter this winter. I also tied suet to 
the trees for them. 

I saw sixty-eight species of birds last summer. Among them, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., were.a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Tufted Titmouse and Brown Creeper. At Sorrento, 
Maine, a Blue-headed Vireo, Great Blue Heron, and Sandhill Crane (?). 

My earliest record for this year is a Robin which I saw at Yonkers, N. Y., 


on February 2. Four Robins were seen the following week.—Girrorp Ew1ne, . 


(age, 13 years), New York City. 

[Bird-work of this kind should be more and more encouraged. The list of birds given 
for Washington, D. C., is not dated, but is probably a migration rather than a nesting 
list, since most of the species mentioned nest farther north. The record of a Sandhill 
Crane in Maine is improbable for several reasons. First, no record of this species for 
that state is known; second, this Crane has become extremely rare in most localities 
where it was formerly common; and, third, its normal range is not along the Atlantic 
seaboard in the vicinity of Maine. It is quite likely that a Green Heron, American Bittern 
or Black-crowned Night Heron was seen by the observer. A good rule to follow in study- 
ing birds is to look up the normal range of a species when first identifying it, and in case of 
a doubtful record, to consult as many reliable lists as possible to discover its regular 
occurrence. Learn what not to expect in any locality.—A. H. W.] 


A FEATHERED PATIENT 


Perhaps you would like to hear about something that happened yesterday. 
I was going through a field when I saw a Robin lying on the ground. I ran 
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quickly and picked it up and looked at it. It had a broken wing. I brought 
it heme, but did not know what to do to help it. After awhile I thought per- 
haps Doctor Michaud would be able to fix the wing. I took the bird to him 
and asked him but the doctor said he could not. He told me to take the Robin 
and leave it in the woods so the cats would not get it. I did this and I soon 
saw three Robins come with the Robin that had the broken wing. I felt better 
because I thought they would take care of it. 

We have an Audubon Class in School, and like to have things read out 
of Brrp-Lore.—Gerarp Dvusors (age, 10 years), Sacred Heart School, 
Bathurst, N. B., Can. 

[Bird hospitals are among the latest advances in protective work for our feathered 


friends. It would be a good thing if someone in every community knew how to save a 
bird with a broken leg or wing.—A. H. W.] 


A TRUE BLUEBIRD STORY 


More than threescore years ago, two little girls, Jane and Phoebe Waite, 
lived in a rural district in New York. In summer they often went berrying. 
Late one afternoon they discovered a Bluebird’s nest in the cavity of a tree, 
containing three baby birds. After admiring them, Jane and Phoebe decided 
the babies would make most desirable pets. They carried them home carefully 
and showed them to their mother. Mrs. Waite was shocked at the thoughtless- 
ness o! her little daughters. Kindness to birds and animals had always been a 
principle in the household. Although twilight was deepening, the mother bade 
her children take the little birds back to the nest. They found the parent 
birds in great distress. When the baby birds were safe in the nest, the mother 
and father Bluebird manifested so much joy and love for their babies that 
Jane and Phoebe sat down and cried, realizing how nearly they had been to 
causing a tragedy in the home of their bird friends. You may be sure they 
never carried away any more baby birds.—Mrs. D. Bertin, Wimbledon, N. D. 

[Frequently boys and girls or even adults, pick up nestlings with the idea of caring 
for them for a time. Unless the birds are injured and helpless, it is a far better way to 
leave them with their parents, and to observe their habits at a safe distance. Nearly 
everyone who has vines about a porch will discover there a Robin’s nest or a Chipping 
Sparrow’s. These familiar species readily adapt themselves to rather close contact with 
people. It is not difficult to become intimate with many shyer species, and the joy of 
such acquaintance can only be appreciated by those who experience it—A. H. W.] 


A BIRD STORY 


One day when I was out in the back yard, I saw a Wren and her young ones. 
She was up in a tree and her young ones were on the ground. I was near the 
tree. The babies thought that I was a tree, so they hopped up on my legs as 
if they were trees. The mother of the baby birds did not like it at first, but 
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when she saw that I was not going to hurt them, she stopped scolding. Then 
she called her young ones to her and they flew away and I went into the house. 
This story I tell you is true—Davin LovEtanp, (age, 8 years), Lincoln, Neb. 


[The little boy’s mother adds: “I saw the two baby Wrens alight on his legs, one on 
each leg, as he was standing still, eating cherries from the tree in our back yard. David 
is a member of our Twentieth Street Audubon Society and is much interested in birds.”’ 
This is a valuable observation with reference to the actions of young birds—A. H. W.} 


MY FRIEND, JIM CROW 


Doubtless, when you read the title of my story, some of you will say, “‘She is not 
very careful in her selection of a friend.’’ However, in spite of the bad reputation of this 
bird family, I will not change it, for, judging from my personal acquaintance with these 
birds, I know that, like some human beings, Crows are not as black as they appear. 
Their intelligence and cleverness cannot help but win the admiration of those who know 
them well. 

I have had the pleasure of taming three Crows, but I shall tell only of some of the 
experiences with the one that I had for over two years, the one which was so faithful 
that he refused to associate with any of the Crow family who tried to coax him away, 
but remained with me during two cold winters. 

Our acquaintance began when he was pushed out of the nest, a baby Crow, so young 
that all he knew was to open his mouth wide and call for food as soon as I appeared. 
He was so helpless, he could not even walk, but would flap his wings and call until his 
hunger was satisfied with a liberal supply of bread and milk. 

After a time, he was able to travel, and would follow me about, but began to depend 
more upon himself to find food. 

He was my faithful attendant to and from school, or to the village, watching from 
the pine tree in the yard, and flying to meet me at noon and night when I returned home. 
If there was any special work to be done, Jim was there to superintend it and nothing 
seemed to escape his bright eyes, as he sat with his head cocked on one side, closely 
watching. ‘ 

He was fond of bright colored objects, and nothing of the kind was safe with him, 
for sad to relate, Jim was a thief. 

One time, on returning from a neighbor’s, I found he had entered an open window 
and was sitting on the sewing-machine with a silver thimble in his bill. Before I could 
rescue it, he swallowed it. Thinking about what the owner would say (for she was not as 
fond of Jim as I), I grasped him by the throat and choked him until he spit out the thim- 
ble. With an angry squawk, he flew away, refusing to notice me for a long time. 

One kind of work, in which Jim was especially interested, was the washing, and at this 
time he required watching, for no sooner were the clothes pinned to the line, than he was 
after the clothes-pins, which he carried away to some hiding-place, sometimes tucking 
them under the shingles on the roof, sometimes in trees near the house, where we after- 
ward found them. If discovered at this mischief, he would ha/ hal! as if it were a good 
joke. 

Mother failed to see the humor of it, and one washday, saying ‘‘Old fellow, we’ll see!’’ 
pinned some of the clothes to the line with common pins, thinking there would be no 
more trouble. But Jim was equal to the occasion, and a little later, a row of pins was dis- 
covered on the ground beneath the clothes-line. 

Members of the family were not the only victims of Jim’s thievish pranks—even the 
cat did not escape. One day, Jim spied her playing with a mouse, and the temptation to 
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get it was too strong to resist, but how, was the question. He strutted back and forth in 
front of her, talking all the while in Crow language, but keeping well out of reach of her 
claws. 

This plan not seeming to succeed, he resolved to try another. Quickly slipping behind 
her, he seized her tail in his bill, pinching it till the poor cat released the mouse, and 
angrily turned to strike at him. Jim was too quick for her, however, and, with the mouse 
in his possession, flew to a nearby tree, where he sat and watched the disgusted-looking 
cat below him. 

Like other Crows, Jim was interested in certain branches of agriculture, but, unlike 
them, he turned his attention to the onion bed, watching carefully the putting out of a 
large bed of onions sets,—but that was not all! As father put out row after row, Jim 
was following quietly behind him, pulling out set after set, so that when father turned to 
look at his work, every set lay on top of the ground. As this was the first offense of its 
kind, it was overlooked, and after Jim was driven away, the onion sets were again put in 
the ground as before. Several days later, when father went to look at his onion bed, he 
found the sets wf, nicely piled in little heaps on the top of the bed. 

This was too much for the patience of any man to endure, and Jim was condemned 
to death, but so strong a plea for his life was made, that the sentence was changed to 
imprisonment until the garden was well started. 

These were only a few of his many pranks, and yet Jim did not spend all of his time 
in mischief. 

He was an accomplished mimic. He would say “‘hello’’ so plainly and laugh so much 
like a person as to deceive anyone. His imitation of the cackle of a hen was'so perfect 
that he deceived some of the family who hunted in the woodshed, from which the sound 
came, to find a nest. No nest was there, but finally Jim was caught at his joke, and 
upon being discovered, showed his appreciation of it by giving a loud “ha! ha!” 

In only one attempt as an imitator was Jima failure. In his case, the motto “Keeping 
everlastingly at it, brings success,” did not prove true, for he did his best to gobble like 
a Turkey, though in vain. I have seen him, an hour at a time, follow the Turkeys about, 
trying to learn how to gobble, but he never succeeded in adding this to his list of accom- 
plishments. 

In the early part of the second winter of his stay with me, Jim met with a misfortune, 
which seemed to sober him and cause him to lose many of his bright, cute ways. One 
day he failed to appear, and he was found on the hill, caught in a rabbit trap, one leg 
nearly severed. Not a few tears were shed, for fear he would die, but with care, the 
wound healed, and Jim, though a cripple, still followed me about. 

The next spring, however, Jim disappeared, and in spite of all our efforts, he could not 
be found, but in a few days we learned his fate. He had been found in another trap, by 
a trapper, who mercifully ended his suffering. 

So because of my affection for this member of the Crow family, I cannot help but 
have charity for others, regardless of the questionable traits which they possess. 

This is a true account in every detail. I am sorry I have no photos to illustrate some 
of the amusing incidents —MILprEp H. Murpuy, Treadwell, N. Y. 


{If birds are kept as pets, as in this case, it is wise to select a species like the Crow, 
whose habits cannot be too thoroughly investigated. Personal experiences with the 
clever and highly intelligent Crow prove more conclusively than argument the value of 
intimate study of this much-discussed and too often misunderstood bird. In this con- 
nection look up the bulletins on the Crow published by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.— 
A. H. W.] 


TWO SCENES IN A ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK HOME 
Photographed by A. A. Allen 
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THE ENABLING ACT BECOMES A LAW 


The Enabling Act to make operative the 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain regarding migratory birds 
of Canada and the United States, after a 
final, bitter, two days’ fight in the House 
of Representatives, recently was passed. 
On July 3, 1918, it was signed by President 
Wilson and is now a law. Thus ends the 
struggle to secure Government control of 
migratory birds which began away back 
in 1904 when the first migratory bird bill 
was introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive George Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania. 

No complete history of the long struggle 
that has since ensued for the support of 
this measure will here be given, but briefly 
it may be stated that, although the bill 
advocated by Mr. Shiras did not become 
a law, others were inspired to follow his 
example in the succeeding sessions of 
Congress, and the McLean bill finally was 
enacted, and signed by President Taft 
March 4, 1913. 

In the minds of some people there was 
doubt as to the constitutionality of this 
measure. At least two Federal judges took 
this position in cases that were brought 
before them. One case finally went to the 
Supreme Court. This body, apparently 
unable to agree, referred the matter back 


to the United States Department of 
Justice with the suggestion that it again 
be brought before the Supreme Court at a 
later date. 

In the meantime a movement had been 
set on foot to secure a treaty between this 
country and Great Britain, covering the 
protection of migratory birds in Canada 
and the United States, the cpinion being 
given by lawyers of high standing that 
after a treaty covering the principles in- 
volved in the McLean Law should be con- 
summated, it would take the place of the 
McLean Law and would not be subject to 
revision by the Supreme Court. This 
treaty was finally ratified by the Senate 
August 29, 1916. But this did not end 
the matter, for until Congress should pass 
an ‘Enabling Act’ there would be no funds 
available for enforcing the provisions of 
the treaty, nor would any department of 
the Government be authorized to admin- 
ister it. This Enabling Act, which has 
been hanging fire in Congress for the 
past two years, is the one which has just 
become a law. 

This new statute gives authority to the 
Department of Agriculture to employ 
wardens and to make and execute regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of the 
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treaty. Automatically it takes the place 
of the old McLean Law, and the machinery 
created under that law, therefore, comes 
to an end. 

In the history of this country there has 
never been a conservation matter before 
Congress which has attracted such wide 
attention and has brought to its support 
such vast numbers of organizations and 
individuals connected with conservation 
as has this one for Federal protection of 
migratory birds. 

Bitter opposition, cunningly marshaled, 
and effectively hurled against the move- 
ment has time and again blocked its 
progress. The writer, who has been inti- 
mately associated with practically all the 
moves that have been made by friends of 
the measure the past fourteen years, is in 
position to know of the real forces which 
have been behind it. Offhand I can 
name at least sixty organizations and sev- 
eral hundred people who time and again 
have worked arduously for this Govern- 
ment control. I hope someone with an 
impartial pen will write the complete 
story, and thus permanently record the 
efforts made by public-spirited men and 
women to help win this fight. 

To my mind, towering above all others, 
stand three men whose names we should 
always hold in grateful remembrance. 
First, George P. McLean, United States 
Senator from Connecticut, who, by his 
great influence collected the forces in 
Congress and passed his original migratory 
bird bill. Although a Republican and 
operating in a Democratic Congress he was 
able later to guide to a successful conclu- 
sion the ratification of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty, and finally, at the very last mo- 
ment, when the Enabling Act was about 
to be passed, his watchful eye fell upon 
two very harmful amendments that had 
been injected by the Conference Com- 


mittee, and by prompt action he secured 
their withdrawal. 

Second, John B. Burnham, President of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion. He, more than any other man out- 
side of Congress, has been responsible for 
the success of this vast campaign. He or- 
ganized the first important hearing given 
on the bill in Washington, and for six 
years has made the matter his chief work 
in life. He visited Canada and, more than 
any other person in this country, was 
responsible for getting a correct under- 
standing of the principles involved before 
the Canadian authorities and securing 
their codperation. Mr. Burnham has led 
to a successful conclusion the most impor- 
tant measure ever enacted in the world 
for the protection of migratory birds. 

Third, E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Bur- 
eau of Biological Survey. Through him 
and his assistants invaluable aid has been 
furnished the workers for this measure 
from the very beginning, and his aid to 
Senator McLean, Mr. Burnham, and other 
workers has been of the utmost importance. 

If time permitted, other senators and 
congressmen should be mentioned, who at 
various times have rendered most valuable 
aid. Especially should be included Con- 
gressman Charles M. Stedman, of North 
Carolina, without whose splendid efforts 
in the House of Representatives the Enabl- 
ing Act would not have been passed at 
this session of Congress. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has, of course, always been ac- 
tively interested in this work, and through 
the home office, field agents, affiliated 
societies, and general membership has 
time and again labored to bring pressure 
to bear on Congress, and to arouse the 
public sentiment of the country to a 
better appreciation of the importance of 
the measures involved. 


A JUNIOR CLASS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


The Robin Junior Audubon Class, which 
comprises pupils from the three district 
schools in the valley of the Catskills, held 
its fourth annual meeting on April 19, 1918. 


The afternoon session was given to the 
exercises. The entertaining school had 
decorated the room attractively with 
greens, flags, and Liberty Loan posters. 
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Good work was reported of winter feed- 
ing and bird-observation. One pupil had 
noted twenty-one varieties of birds this 
spring; another twenty-one; others less. 
Calendars had been kept up. Recitations 
were given and compositions read on the 
subject of birds and their service to us. 
The second part of the program was given 
to patriotic exercises, reviewing work that 
had been done already, and suggesting 
further effort, in Red Cross work, food- 
saving, gardening, and buying of Thrift 
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Stamps. On a poster showing our soldiers 
going ‘over the top’ for us, had been 
lettered ““Give Them Wheat—Eat Pota- 
toes,” and this suggestion was emphasized. 
At the close of this brief address the whole 
society took the pledge: “I promise to 
serve my country in her time of need!” 

Admirable compositions on patriotic 
service were read by the pupils. After 
election of officers, the exercises were fol- 
lowed by games and _ refreshments.— 
LEILA ALLEN DIMocK. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS FORMED BY 


MRS. A. W. DIMOCK, PEEKAMOSE, N. Y. 


ELGIN, (ILL.) AUDUBON SOCIETY’S ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


The Elgin Audubon Society held its 
second annual exhibit from April 19-22 
in the parlors of the Young Women’s 
Christian building, during 
which time it is estimated that at least 
2,000 availed them- 
selves of the privilege of examining the 
hundreds of specimens. 

Besides numerous cases and collections 


Association 


interested visitors 


of native birds, there were interesting 
groups of birds from Mexico, Australia, 
South America, Europe, and India. 
Through the influence of one of our mem- 
bers, who is on the staff at Field’s Museum, 
Chicago, we had the loan of a very fine 
collection of fifty-three bird-skins. 

The part that bird-study is taking in the 
schools was shown by the display of bird- 
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PART OF A LARGE COLLECTION OF BIRD-BOXES AND MOUNTED BIRDS SHOWN 
AT THE ELGIN (ILL.) AUDUBON SOCIETY EXHIBIT 


Photographed by Henry Groneman 


BUTTERFLY COLLECTION, ELGIN (ILL.) AUDUBON SOCIETY EXHIBIT 
Photographed by Henry Groneman 
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houses, paintings, and short essays on 
birds—all work done by the school chil- 
dren. 

The exhibit was not confined to birds, 
but included a beautiful collection of sea- 
shells collected from all over the world, 
loaned by Field’s Museum, Chicago, sev- 
eral collections of well-mounted and classi- 
fied moths, butterflies, insects, shells, fish, 
fossils, minerals, fungi, and plants. A 
collection of hornets’ nests, varying from 
the size of a peach to that of a half-bushel 
basket, were arranged on a tree, together 
with several nests. There were photo- 
graphs of birds taken by some of the 
members, and a group from the Laysan 
Islands taken by Homer Dill, curator of 
Iowa State University. There were three 
collections of eggs, one of which bore a 
sign saying they were collected over twenty 
years ago, before the value of bird-protec- 
tion was realized, and that it was now 
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against the law to rob the nest of any 
bird except for scientific purposes, for 
which a license has to be procured. 

Hill’s nursery of Dundee contributed a 
box of bushes attractive to birds; the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
sent quantities of free literature which was 
distributed; and the local book-stores 
furnished samples of all their bird-books 
and bird-records for the victrola. 

On the walls were many signs calling 
attention to the value of protection of our 
feathered friends, and the aims of the 
Audubon Society. 

Thirty-seven new members were added 
to the club which brings the membership 
to 110. 

The Elgin Society justly feels its annual 
exhibit was a great success, and that out 
of it has come, and will continue to come, 
an added interest and appreciation of all 
wild life. 


BIRDS AND CATS 


The nesting season of the birds has 
arrived. Whether or not there will be the 
desired increase in birds this season de- 
pends very largely on the protection which 
will be received by the adult birds during 
the hatching period, and the young birds 
until they can fly and have learned to 
shift for themselves. 

One of the greatest menaces to the bird- 
life of the country today is the house-cat. 
There are very few cats which, if given 
the opportunity, will not kill a mother 
bird on the nest or a helpless fledgling 
fluttering around on the ground. The 
great tragedy is as likely to occur in the 
clematis along the porch, or in the flower- 
garden, as it is in the remote places fre- 
quented by the so-called ‘wild’ hunting 
house-cat. 

This is no attempt to indict the cat. We 
have great sympathy for and appreciation 


of the affection between Tabby and her 
owner. We are simply asking that at this 
crucial period the birds be given all benefit 
of the doubt. 

We earnestly ask the owner of every 
house-cat during the next three months to 
assume the responsibility of seeing that 
the cat will not be given an opportunity 
to kill birds. 

The country is at war. To win the war 
we must have food. It is common knowl- 
edge that the birds are a tremendous factor 
in the protection of the food-supply from 
insects. Cats, if unrestrained, especially at 
this season, will tremendously weaken that 
protection. The logic is simple. The birds 
are trying to do their bit. Let us all help 
them.—Issued by the CoMMISSIONERS ON 
FISHERIES AND GAME for the State of 
Massachusetts, May 15, 1918. 
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REPORT OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASSES 


Despite all the distracting influences the 
past year, the formation of Junior Audubon 
Societies has gone steadily on as hereto- 
fore. The systematic plan of supplying 
children with first-class material for doing 
simple elementary work in bird-study is 
appreciated by school men and women in 
every state in the Union and in Canada. 

One evidence of how the Junior Audubon 
work holds in a school where it is once 
established is shown by the many teachers 
in the grades who have formed a Junior 
Society every season for the past five or 
six years. Usually the classes move on so 
that the teachers have a new set of children 
each year, but their interest in the work 
causes them to encourage each group 
coming under their care to organize for 
bird-study. In many other instances, 
where a Junior Class has been formed in 
one of the lower grades, the children have 
insisted on reorganizing year after year, 
although the class continually passes on to 
the care of different teachers. 

This year, as heretofore, immense num- 
bers of bird-boxes have been built, and 
around thousands of schoolhouses birds 
have been fed in winter. Many attractive 
programs have been rendered, and the 
local interest in bird-preservation kept 
alive and stimulated by the little folk at 
school. 

For the school year ending June 1, 1918, 
classes were formed and members enrolled 
in the different states and Canada, as 
shown in the following summary: 


Summary for Year Ending June 1, 1918 
State Classes Members 


Alabama. . oes aren te 147 
Moy x o5. . cS pepe 74 
dg eae ge see 31 
ee cK. eee 5,678 
Ee ge ge ae 1,487 
Connecticut oe 7,608 
ee ee ee 51 
District of Columbia ... 1 33 
erste te 483 
SI terse 938 
NIRS. 355230 Ss <= whe a a 1,530 
0 ae eee 7,285 
ere 2,909 
SE on >) we a, mw 180 ate 3,021 


State Classes Members 
ee rar a 2,009 
Sere eters 851 
I fu: So. tae 212 
AS ee 856 
SS ry 1,421 
Massachusetts . er 8,210 
("eee 5,099 
Minnesota. ..... =. . 26% 6,375 
meee. 0 ks. 484 
a 2,658 
| Se 1,620 
 .. Saar 1,995 
Nevada . Bas kina fone 30 
New Hampshire ..... 92 2,221 
New Jersey ...... .294 4,885 
New. ecmco. .:.... 8 92 
mew wee... :. .» Sor (ae 
North Carolina. ..... 48 1,245 
North Dakota ...... 30 938 
Saree ee 
| eee ees 814 
ae eee 2,716 
Pennsylvania... .. . .460 14,169 
Rhode Island... ..... 19 548 
South Carolina. ..... 24 gol 
South Dakota ...... 33 889 
[ee 693 
ME 2d ae a ie 9 a ee 1,269 
NE aes oe Seal So eh 6) nah 826 
str 707 
MNS oS: a Lee 715 
Washington ...... . 214 5,339 
West Virginia ...... 39 1,260 
WMG. rn ee 3,981 
| er ere. 147 
| AS ene 8,763 
| i a ieee hee 15 

Totals . . 6,071 159,083 


Never in the history of our country have 
school children been called upon to con- 
tribute to so many projects, and so con- 
tinuously, as of late. The campaign in the 
schools for War Saving Stamps, for mem- 
bership in the Junior Red Cross, seeds for 
war gardens, and other war activities, have 
been tremendous. Giving continually to 
these most worthy causes has had a very 
decided effect on the enrollment of the 
Junior Audubon members. Scores of 


teachers have reported that they found it 
absolutely impossible to collect the 10 
cents necessary for the Junior fees. 

In one large school building in the Middle 
West, a teacher who had asked that the 
children in the various grades bring their 
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Audubon fees to send in on a certain date, 
found when she went to collect them that 
the children had brought their money, but 
that at the last moment the principal of 
the school had instructed them to give 
this money to the Red Cross. 

This is only one of many instances of a 
more or less similar character. As a result 
of these causes, enrollment of the Junior 
members showed a marked falling off from 
the year previous when the number reached 
the high-water mark of 261,654. 

This work with the young people was 


made possible by the following contri- 
butions: 
Unnamed Benefactor $20,000 00 
Mrs. Russel Sage 2,500 00 
General Coleman duPont 1,000 00 
George Eastman , 1,000 00 
Mrs. Frederick H. Alms 250 00 
Mrs. E. B. Dane 200 00 
James H. Barr . 100 00 
Mrs. T. J. Emery 100 00 
Richard M. Hoe 100 00 
Edward L. Parker 100 00 
Mrs. Elbridge Torrey 100 00 
H. O. Underwood . 100 00 
Miss Edith G. Bowdoin 50 00 
Miss Mary Drummond ; 5° 00 
Albion E. Lang . 50° 00 
E. W. Mudge 5° 00 
Miss Mary Mitchell 50 00 
Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman 5° 00 
Miss Mary I. Corning . 25 00 
Mrs. Denning Duer 25 00 
John R. MacArthur 25 00 
Mrs. John C. Phillips 25 00 
W. E. Roosevelt 25 00 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 25 00 
Mrs. William H. Reed 20 00 
John D. Williams 20 00 
Miss Louise W. Cate 10 00 
F. Coit Johnson 10 00 
Mrs. C. R. Sanger IO 00 
Miss Rosina C. Boardman 5 00 
John I. D. Bristol aes 5 00 
Total . $26,080 oo 


New Life Members 


Enrolled from May 1 to July, 1918. 
Baldwin, S. P. 

Dunbar, F. L. 

Harriman, Mrs. J. Low 
Huntington, Howard 

Lancashier, Mrs. J. H. 

Lippitt, Mrs. C 


Bird - Lore 


Merriam, A. Ware 

Rumsey, Mrs. Charles C. 

Speed, Mrs. J. B. 

Warren, Mrs. E. Walpole 

Watt, Mrs. Henry C 

During the same period there were also 

enrolled 114 new sustaining members and 
23 new contributors. 


Contributors to the Egret Fund 


May 1 to July 1, 1918 


Previously acknowledged . . $2,641 
Anderson, F. A. erie As 3 
Anderson, MissM.B. ... . 3 
Auchincloss, Mrs. H. D. . 
Audubon Society of Skaneateles § 
Ballantine, Mrs. Robert F.. . 25 
Biddle, Elizabeth, Caroline and 
Clement M. 5 
Bishop, Miss Abigail ag 5 
Breed, S. eat 2 
Brewster, Mrs. ‘Benjamin . “an 10 
Carroll, Elbert H. . . . ; 10 
Case, Mrs. ae 10 


Cochran, > 3 ae 
Conner, Miss M. 
Curtis, ‘Clara K.. . 
Cushing, Miss Margaret W. 
Evarts, Miss Mary . 
Garst, Julius 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hessenbruch, Mrs. H. 
Hupfel, J. C. G. . 
Lang, Henry 
Levey, W. Charlesworth in 
Memoriam). . ‘ 
Lewis, Mrs. August 
Luttgen, Walther .. 
Mansfield, Miss Helen 
Marsh, J. A. 
Mason, Mrs. George CG. 
Mosle, Mrs. A. Henry 
Pennoyer, Mrs. P. G. 
Potter, Hamilton F. 
Raht, Charles . ; 
Redmond, Miss Emily 
Richard, Miss Elvine . 
Roesler, Mrs. Edward . 
Sampson, Miss Lucy S. . . 
Stewart, Mrs. Edith A. . 
Turnbull, Sarah A... . 
Upham, Miss E. Annie . 
Wagner, W. A. .... 
Walker, Mrs. A. H. , 
Warfield, Mrs. W. S.., ‘Jr. ; 
Watrous, Mrs. Elizabeth . 
Whiteside, ee 
Willis, Miss Adeline . 
Wright, Mrs. William P. 


Total. . 
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. $2,900 
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